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Articles  of  Association 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

The  Commercial  Club,  organized  December  27,  1877, 
and  The  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago,  organized  Decem- 
ber 11,  1896,  more  efficiently  to  advance  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  by  co-op- 
erative effort,  social  intercourse,  and  a  free  interchange 
of  views,  were  united  February  11,  1907,  under  the  name 
of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

Its  Articles  of  Association  are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I. 

MEMBERS. 

1.  The  membership  shall  be  of  four  classes:  Active, 
Associate,  Non-resident,  and  Retired. 

2.  Active  Members  are  responsible  for  the  varied 
undertakings  of  the  Club  and  will  accept,  within  reason- 
able limitations,  the  assignment  of  work  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  advance  the  Club's  interests.  They  shall 
be  not  more  than  fifty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion; and  their  number  shall  not  exceed  ninety  men, 
except  that,  during  the  Club  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912, 
new  members  may  be  elected  equal  in  number  to  one-half 
of  the  vacancies  occurring  during  such  Club  years;  the 
Club  year  being  from  the  installation  of  officers  at  the 
annual    meeting    to    the    installation    of    their    successors. 

3.  An  Associate  Member  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  an  Active  Member,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  required  to  do  active  work 
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for  the  Club  save  under  special  circumstances,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  fined  for  absence  from  Club  meetings.  Active 
members  elected  after  April  13,  1912,  shall,  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  automatically  become  Associate 
Members,  but  any  Active  Member,  after  ten  years'  mem- 
bership, may,  at  his  written  request  and  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  become  an  Associate 
Member. 

4.  Any  Active  or  Associate  Member  who  has  per- 
manently removed  from  Chicago  may,  upon  application 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  with  its  approval,  become 
a  Non-resident  Member. 

5.  Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  Club,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

6.  The  present  Retired  Membership  shall  not  be  in- 
creased except  by  transfer,  upon  their  request,  of  charter 
members  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

7.  Election  of  Active  Members.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  members  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  Active 
Membership  occurs.  Thereupon,  any  member  may,  by 
a  written  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
nominate  a  person  for  membership.  If  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approve  such  a  nomination,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  so  state,  in  a  notice  sent  out  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  the  meeting  at  which  such  candidate  will  be 
voted  upon,  and  a  ballot  bearing  the  candidate's  name, 
with  the  words  "Accepted"  and  "Postponed"  printed 
thereafter,  shall  be  sent  with  such  notice.  The  members 
should  promptly  communicate,  to  some  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  such  knowledge  as  they  have  touching 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  nominee.  This  information 
shall  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club,  if  the  Executive  Committee  still 
unanimously  approve  the  nominee,  secret  vote  shall  be  had 
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by  marking  the  printed  ballot.  Three  ballots,  marked 
"Postponed,"  shall  defer  the  admission  of  such  nominee. 
Only  one  candidate  at  a  time  shall  be  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  submitted  for  election. 

8.  In  the  approval  of  candidates  regard  shall  be  had, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  branches  of  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  so  that  the  various  commercial  interests 
of  the  City  shall  be  fairly  represented  in  the  membership. 

9.  Each  Active  and  Associate  Member  shall  pay, 
by  November  1st,  annual  dues  of  seventy-five  dollars, 
which  shall  cover  the  cost  of  dinner  at  regular  meetings. 
Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  dues,  but  only  an  assessment  for  each  dinner  which 
they  attend  or  which  they  notify  the  Secretary  that  they 
will  attend. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  drop  from  the  roll  any 
member  who,  after  due  notification  of  dues,  fails  to  pay 
them  within  thirty  days. 

ARTICLE   II. 

OFFICERS   AND   COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  Officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  An  Executive  Committee  of 
ten  members  shall  have  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
club.  It  shall  consist  of  the  four  officers,  the  Secretary  of 
the  preceding  year  if  a  new  Secretary  is  elected,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  four  other  members, 
or  five  other  members  if  the  Secretary  of  the  prec  zding  year 
is  re-elected. 

2.  At  the  April  meeting  the  officers  and  the  Reception 
Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  two  of 
the  four  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify.     If  the  Secretary  of  the 
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preceding  year  is  re-elected,  a  fifth  elective  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year. 

3.  The  President — or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent— shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  preserve  complete 
records  of  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  keep  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Club  or  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  prepare  the  Year- 
Book,  in  which  shall  be  printed  the  list  of  officers,  commit- 
tees and  meetings  since  April,  1907.  In  all  Club  pub- 
lications the  names  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  The 
Merchants  Club  should  appear,  with  the  dates  of  their 
organizations  and  the  date  of  their  union. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  the  funds  of 
the  Club,  and  shall  disburse  the  same,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  keep  an 
accurate  record  thereof.  He  shall  make  a  full  financial 
report  at  the  annual  April  meeting.  His  books  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  an  Examiner,  whom  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  appoint  before  the  April  meeting,  to  audit 
the  same. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  Committee,  to  disci- 
pline or  expel  any  Club  member  whenever  in  its  judgment 
such  action  is  advisable. 

7.  A  Reception  Committee,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man (who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee)  and  four  members,  shall  be  elected  annually 
at  the  April  meeting.  Its  duties  shall  be  to  assist  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  Club's  guests  and  its  new  members, 
and  to  act  in  a  general  way  as  the  hosts  of  the  Club,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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8.  The  President,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  select  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  and  announce  their  names  at  the 
regular  March  meeting.  Such  committee  shall  recommend 
a  list  of  candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  elective 
committees,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  April  meeting.  The  Secretary 
shall  mail  such  list  to  each  member  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  April  meeting  for  the  annual  election. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  Club  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  each  month,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  in  April.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  select  place  of  each  meeting,  and  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, change  the  date  of  any  meeting  or  omit  any  meeting, 
or  call  special  meetings  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  member  notice  of 
each  meeting  at  least  five  days  before  its  date.  The 
notice  shall  state  specifically  if  any  nominee  for  member- 
ship is  to  be  voted  upon  at  such  meeting  and  any  other 
business  that  is  to  be  transacted.  At  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  thirty  Active  Members  are  present  any 
business  of  the  Club  may  be  transacted. 

3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  social  engagements.  Written  notice  of  in- 
ability to  attend  a  regular  meeting,  with  the  reason  there- 
for, shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  so  as  to  reach  him  by 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  such  regular  meeting.  Any 
member  failing  to  give  such  notice,  or  whose  reason  for 
non-attendance  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  fined  ten  dollars.  Any  Active  Member 
absenting   himself   from   three   consecutive  regular   meet- 
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ings  of  the  Club  without  sending  to  the  Secretary  an  ex- 
planation satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  considered  as  having  withdrawn  from  membership, 
and  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

GUESTS. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex- 
pressed in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  any  member  may  in- 
vite the  number  of  guests  specified  in  the  notice;  but  no 
person  shall  be  a  guest  of  the  same  member  at  more  than 
two  dinners  during  the  Club  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meet- 
ing by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Active  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  notice  of  each  proposed  amend- 
ment was  given  at  a  prior  meeting  and  was  stated  in  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  upon. 
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Officers  and  Committees 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES   OF 
THE   COMMERCIAL    CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 

1914-15 

President Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Vice-President William  L.  Brown 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasurer Arthur  Meeker 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

William  L.  Brown 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Arthur  Meeker 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Walter  B.  Smith 

Alexander  H.  Revell  John  E.  Wilder 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Louis  A.  Ferguson  Harrison  B.  Riley 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Frederic  W.  Upham 

EDUCATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Bernard  E.  Sunny,  ex  officio 
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COMMITTEE    ON   A    FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION    STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Allen  B.  Pond 

Bernard  E.  Sunny,  ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Frederic  A.  Delano  Joy  Morton 

John  V.  Far  well  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Bernard  E.  Sunny,  ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Bernard  E.  Sunny,  ex  officio 
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1913-14 

President Benjamin  Carpenter 

Vice-President Charles  H.  Thome 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Benjamin  Carpenter 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II 
William  L.  Brown  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Hugh  J.  McBirney  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Charles  L.  Strobel 

Eugene  J.  Buffington l 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Hugh  J.  McBirney,  Chairman 
Eugene  J.  Buffington  Allen  B.  Pond 

Albert  B.  Dick  John  E.  Wilder 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter2  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

1  Appointed  December  26,  1913,  to  Act  in  Hugh  J.  McBirney's  place 

while  abroad. 

2  Resigned  while  in  office  as  President. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN    OF    CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 
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1912-13 

President Clyde  M.  Carr 

Vice-President Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Stanley  Field 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Clyde  M.  Carr 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Stanley  Field 
Frederic  A.  Delano  William  E.  Clow 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler1  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett2  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  L.  Strobel 

RECEPTION      COMMITTEE 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler,1  Chairman 

Charles  L.  Strobel,3  Chairman 
J.  Harley  Bradley  John  J.  Glessner 

Edwin  G.  Foreman  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner4 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham5 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler4 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912. 

2  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 

3  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 

4  Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
6  Appointed  January  6,  1913. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN    CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick         Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE    OF    EASTERN    MEMBERS    ON    A    FEDERAL    IMMIGRATION 
STATION   IN   CHICAGO 

Charles  D.  Norton,  Chairman 
Richard  M.  Bissell  John  R.  Morron 

Robert  C.  Clowry  Norman  B.  Ream 

John  F.  Harris  James  Gamble  Rogers 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Arthur  D.  Wheeler,1  Vice-Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,2  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley3  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

COMMITTEE   ON   UNITED   STATES   GOVERNMENT   POSTS 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912. 

2  To  fill  unexpired  term. 

3  Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
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1911-12 

President Frederic  A.  Delano 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer John  J.  Mitchell 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Frederic  A.  Delano 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Edward  F.  Carry 

John  J.  Mitchell 
David  R.  Forgan  Charles  H.  Conover 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Clayton  Mark 

William  E.  Clow  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Alexander  A.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Walter  B.  Smith 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Edward  F.  Swift 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Allen  B.  Pond 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Frank  H.  Jones  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION    IN    CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Allen  B.  Pond 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Julius  Rosen wald 
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1910-11 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


David  R.  Forgan 
Frank  H.  Jones 
Edward  F.  Carry 
Francis  C.  Farwell 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

David  R.  Forgan 
Frank  H.  Jones 
Edward  F.  Carry 
Francis  C.  Farwell 

Theodore  W.  Robinson  William  J. 

Arthur  T.  Aldis  Charles  H. 


Chalmers 
Conover 


James  B.  Forgan 


Clayton  Mark 


RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Arthur  T.  Aldis,  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Corwith  Mark  Morton 

Samuel  M.  Felton  Byron  L.  Smith 


COMMITTEE    ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 


Alfred  Cowles 


Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 


COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Granger  Farwell,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  George  Merryweather 

J.  J.  Dau  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Eugene  J.  Bumngton 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow  John  R.  Morron 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE    BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Hiram  R.  McCullough  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond  Alexander  H.  Re  veil 
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COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD   SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL1 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 

William  E.  Clow,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Mark  Morton 

Stanley  Field  Edward  F.  Swift 

Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   CONSTITUTION2 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION   IN 
CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

John  V.  Farwell  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS'    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   CHATTEL   MORTGAGE   LOAN   AND   ANTI-LOAN 
SHARK   LEGISLATION 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

1  Discharged  May  16,  1910. 

2  Discharged  January  26,  1911. 
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1909-10 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Theodore  W.  Robinson 
Bernard  E.  Sunny 
Homer  A.  Stillwell 
Charles  G.  Dawes 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Charles  G.  Dawes 
Rollin  A.  Keyes  John  J.  Glessner 

Charles  L.  Strobel  Frederick  Greeley1 

James  B.  Forgan  Cyrus  H.  McCormick2 

William  J.  Chalmers 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  L.  Strobel,  Chairman 
William  L.  Brown  Chauncey  Keep 

Alfred  Cowles  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  David  R.  Forgan 

Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Granger  Farwell  Arthur  Meeker 

1  Resigned  December  30,  1909. 

2  To  fill  unexpired  term. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE1 

Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Vice-Chairman John  V.  Farwell 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE2 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Charles  L.  Strobel 

1  Resigned  upon  formation  of  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 
1  Appointed  February  3,  1910. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE    PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Clarence  Buckingham  John  J.  Mitchell 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  John  E.  Wilder 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  John  G.  Shedd 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Louis  F.  Swift 

COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND    BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
John  M.  Clark  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Charles  H.  Conover  Stanley  Field 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  A.  Spoor 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Henry  J.  Macfarland  Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Byron  L.  Smith 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Walter  H.  Wilson 
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1908-9 

President Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Vice-President Albert  J.  Earling 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer Edwin  G.  Foreman 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Albert  J.  Earling 

John  W.  Scott 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  John  G.  Shedd 

Frank  H.  Jones  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

John  J.  Glessner 

Frederick  Greeley 


RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 


Frank  H.  Jones, 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
John  W.  G.  Cofran 


Chairman 

Stanley  Field 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle 


EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Edward  B.  Butler  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Clayton  Mark  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  John  J.  Glessner 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil 


COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 
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LAKE  BLUFF  NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION  COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS'    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  Chairman 
COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Edward  B.  Butler 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thome 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

William  L.  Brown  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  G.  Dawes  John  J.  Mitchell 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Franklin  MacVeagh  John  G.  Shedd 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Albert  A.  Sprague 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND   BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Frederic  W.  Upham 

James  L.  Houghteling  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Edward  F.  Carry  Charles  L.  Strobel 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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1907-08 

President John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Vice-President John  R.  Morron 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer David  R.  Forgan 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

John  R.  Morron 

John  W.  Scott 

David  R.  Forgan 
George  E.  Adams  Louis  F.  Swift 

Clyde  M.  Carr  John  G.  Shedd 

Charles  H.  Wacker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Frank  H.  Jones 

Leslie  Carter  Charles  L.  Strobel 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Clayton  Mark 

Granger  Farwell  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION   COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Harold  F.  McCormick 

John  J.  Glessner  Alexander  H.  Revell 

COMMITTEE   ON    SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 

BUILDING   OF   COMFORT   STATION   COMMITTEE 

Edwin  G.  Foreman,  Chairman 

Charles  D.  Norton 
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COMMITTEE   ON  PLAN  OF   CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman       .......         Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

COMMITTEE    ON   LAKE   FRONT 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Leslie  Carter  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Victor  F.  Lawson 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE    ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Franklin  MacVeagh 

William  J.  Chalmers  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Chauncey  Keep  John  G.  Shedd 

Albert  A.  Sprague 

COMMITTEE   ON   BOULEVARD   TO    CONNECT   NORTH   AND 
SOUTH    SIDES 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Charles  H.  Thorne 

James  L.  Houghteling  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Enos  M.  Barton  Frederick  Greeley 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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Membership 
of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


ACTIVE    MEMBERS 

1899     Arthur  T.  Aldis 

Real  Estate 

1899     Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Vice-President  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1899     Alfred  L.  Baker 

Alfred  L.  Baker  &  Co. 

1898     Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

General  Counsel  and  Director  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey 

1896     Nelson  P.  Bigelow 

President  Bigelow  Bros.  &  Walker  Co. 

1881     J.  Harley  Bradley 

217  North  Desplaines  Street 

1901  William  L.  Brown 

President  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co. 

1902  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1896     Edward  B.  Butler 

President  Butler  Brothers 

1913     H.  M.  Byllesby 

President  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

1896     Benjamin  Carpenter 

President  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

1906     Clyde  M.  Carr 

President  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 

1904     Edward  F.  Carry 

First  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co. 

1894     William  J.  Chalmers 

President  Commercial  National  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

1901  William  E.  Clow 

President  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

1896     Charles  R.  Corwith 

Real  Estate 

1898     Alfred  Cowles 

President  Rialto  Co. 

1902  Charles  R.  Crane 

President  Crane  Co. 
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1902     Charles  G.  Dawes 

President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 

1902     Frederic  A.  Delano 

1414  Transportation  Building 

1911  Albert  B.  Dick 

President  A.  B.  Dick  Co. 

1902     Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

President  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

1897  Albert  J.  Earling 

President  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co. 

1898  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

President  B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling  Co. 

1913     Howard  Elting 

Secretary  Adams  &  Elting  Co. 

1902     Francis  C.  Farwell 

Treasurer  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1900     Granger  Farwell 

649  Otis  Building 

1896     John  V.  Farwell 

President  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1912  Henry  B.  Favill 

1441  People's  Gas  Building 

1906     Samuel  M.  Felton 

President  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

1899  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Vice-President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1906     Stanley  Field 

Vice-President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1896  Edwin  G.  Foreman 

President  Foreman  Brothers  Banking  Co. 

1902     David  R.  Forgan 

President  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago 

1912  William  A.  Gardner 

President  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1884     John  J.  Glessner 

Vice-President  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

1913  Richard  C.  Hall 

Western  Selling  Agent  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

1897  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

1913     Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

Vice-President  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

1882     Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Vice-President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 
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1898  David  B.  Jones 

President  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co 

1900  Chauncey  Keep 

112  W.  Adams  Street 

1896  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

President  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

1899  Victor  F.  Lawson 

President  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Co. 

1878     Franklin  MacVeagh 

194  North  Wabash  Avenue 

1901  Clayton  Mark 

Vice-President  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

1912     Charles  H.  Markham 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

1897  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Assistant  Manager  National  Lead  Co. 

1897  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

President  Board  of  Cook  County  Commissioners 

1885     Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

President  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

1898  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New 
Jersey 

1904     Medill  McCormick 

3  South  Dearborn  Street 

1899  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

Vice-President  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1896     Arthur  Meeker 

Vice-President  Armour  &  Co. 

1901     George  Merry  weather 

606  Straus  Building 

1914     Darius  Miller 

President  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co. 

1896     John  R.  Morron 

President  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

1901     Joy  Morton 

Joy  Morton  &  Co. 

1906     Mark  Morton 

President  Western  Cold  Storage  Co 

1901     La  Verne  W.  Noyes 

President  Aermotor  Co. 

1904     Joseph  E.  Otis 

Vice-President  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois 

1914     John  T.  Pirie 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
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1901     Allen  B.  Pond 

Pond  &  Pond 

1913     H.  H.  Porter 

1005  First  National  Bank  Building 

1896     Alexander  H.  Revell 

President  Alexander  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

1910     George  M.  Reynolds 

President   The   Continental   and    Commercial   National   Bank   of 
Chicago 

1912     Harrison  B.  Riley 

President  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

1903  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

First  Vice-President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1910     Julius  Rosenwald 

President  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

1888     Martin  A.  Ryerson 

134  S.  La  Salle  Street 

1905  John  W.  Scott 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

1896  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Louis  A.  Seeberger  &  Co. 

1897  John  G.  Shedd 

President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1904  Walter  B.  Smith 

653  The  Rookery 

1903  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Vice-President  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1906  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Vice-President  Butler  Brothers 

1900  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

President  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

1901  Louis  F.  Swift 

President  Swift  &  Co. 

1906     Edward  F.  Swift 

Vice-President  Swift  &  Co. 

1902  Charles  H.  Thorne 

President  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

1904  Edward  A.  Turner 

404  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

1899     Frederic  W.  Upham 

President  Consumers  Company 

1897     Charles  H.  Wacker 

Real  Estate 
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1912     Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Vice-President  Union  Trust  Co. 

1905     John  E.  Wilder 

Vice-President  Wilder  &  Co. 

1896     Walter  H.  Wilson 

Walter  H.  Wilson  &  Co. 


ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS 

1899     George  Everett  Adams 

108  S.  La  Salle  St. 

1901     J.  Ogden  Armour 

President  Armour  &  Co. 

1899     Edward  E.  Ayer 

Vice-President  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co. 

1882    Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1898  Enos  M.  Barton 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Western  Electric  Co. 

1901  Charles  H.  Conover 

President  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1899  Rensselaer  W.  Cox 

President  Pioneer  Cooperage  Co. 

1904     J.  J.  Dau 

President  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1902  James  B.  Forgan 

President  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1877  William  A.  Fuller 

112  W.  Adams  St. 

1878  Marvin  Hughitt 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1900  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

1899     Samuel  Insull 

President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1901  Frank  H.  Jones 

Secretary  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

1891     Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

1440  First  National  Bank  Building 

1898     Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  The  Pullman  Co. 
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1896 
1902 
1898 
1899 
1877 
1896 
1897 
1903 

1896 
1895 
1880 

1880 
1902 
1898 
1902 


John  J.  Mitchell 

President  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Edwin  A.  Potter 

76  West  Monroe  Street 

Edward  P.  Ripley 

President  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 

John  A.  Spoor 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co. 

Albert  A.  Sprague 

President  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

Charles  L.  Strobel 

President  Strobel  Steel  Construction  Co. 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle 

Real  Estate 

William  S.  Warren 

Hulburd,  Warren  &  Chandler 

NON-RESIDENT  MEMBERS 

1896 


Richard  M.  Bissell 

Hartford 

Robert  C.  Clowry 

New  York 

The    Right    Hon. 
Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie 

Scotland 

Lyman  J.  Gage 

Point  Loma,  Cal. 

John  F.  Harris 

New  York 

Charles  H.  Hodges 

Detroit 

Edward  D.  Kenna 

New  York 


William  Kent 

Kentfield,  Cal. 

1902     Charles  D.  Norton 

New  York 

1902     Frank  B.  Noyes 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1890     Norman  B.  Ream 

New  York 

1899     James    Gamble 
Rogers 

New  York 

1896     H.  Gordon  Self  ridge 

London 

1894     Melville  E.  Stone 

New  York 


RETIRED   MEMBERS 

1877     John  M.  Clark 
1887     Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 
1877     Henry  J.  Macfarland 
1877     Murry  Nelson 
1881     William  H.  Rand 
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DECEASED   MEMBERS 


DECEASED   MEMBERS 

Solomon  Albert  Smith November,  1879 

Edward  Swan  Stickney March,  1880 

James  Monroe  Walker January,  1881 

Richard  C.  Meldrum April,  1881 

George  Armour         June,  1881 

John  Clark  Coonley October,  1882 

Charles  Palmer  Kellogg April,  1883 

Anson  Stager March,  1885 

John  Winkinson  McGenniss May,  1885 

George  Clinton  Clarke April,  1887 

Martin  Ryerson September,  1887 

John  Crerar October,  1889 

William  Emerson  Strong April,  1891 

Uri  Balcom November,  1893 

John  Burroughs  Drake November,  1895 

Charles  Mather  Henderson       ....         January,  1896 

Edson  Keith November,  1896 

James  Wheeler  Oakley January,  1897 

Henry  Baldwin  Stone July,  1897 

George  Mortimer  Pullman        ....         October,  1897 

Louis  Wampold February,  1898 

Henry  William  King April,  1898 

John  DeKoven April,  1898 

William  Charles  Dustin  Grannis   .  August,  1898 

Robert  Alexander  Waller February,  1899 

George  Walker  Meeker April,  1899 

Charles  Fargo October,  1900 

Philip  Danforth  Armour January,  1901 

John  Wesley  Doane March,  1901 

Alexander  Caldwell  McClurg         ....        April,  1901 

John  Spragins  Hannah July,  1901 

Anthony  Frederick  Seeberger July,  1901 
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John  James  Janes August 

Dunlap  Smith December 

Nathaniel  Kellogg  Fairbank March 

Charles  Benjamin  Farwell        ....    September 

William  Taylor  Baker October 

William  Gold  Hibbard October 

Elias  Taylor  Watkins December 

Christoph  Hotz January 

Hermon  Beardsley  Butler February 

Eugene  Cary March 

Levi  Zeigler  Leiter  June 

George  Clarke  Walker April 

Elbridge  Gerry  Keith May 

Graeme  Stewart June 

Rockwell  King July 

William  Chisholm December 

Marshall  Field January 

William  Rainey  Harper January 

Peter  Schuttler September 

James  Herron  Eckels April 

Orrin  Woodward  Potter May 

John  M.  Durand November 

Francis  Bolles  Peabody January 

Andrew  Brown August 

Leslie  Carter September 

Charles  Frederick  Kimball       ....         January 

Otho  S.  A.  Sprague February 

Charles  Leffingwell  Bartlett March 

Turlington  W.  Harvey September 

Thomas  Murdoch December 

Henry  Homes  Porter March 

Erskine  Mason  Phelps         May 

James  Lawrence  Houghteling         ....         July 

Paul  Morton January 

Joseph  Tilton  Bowen March 
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1901 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 


DECEASED   MEMBERS 

Augustus  Alvord  Carpenter      ....     September,  1911 

Robert  Mather October,  1911 

Richard  T.  Crane January,  1912 

John  W.  G.  Cofran January,  1912 

Frederick  Greeley January,  1912 

James  T.  Harahan January,  1912 

Daniel  H.  Burnham June,  1912 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler         August,  1912 

Thies  J.  Lefens         April,  1913 

Clarence  Buckingham August,  1913 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford January,  1914 

Byron  L.  Smith March,  1914 

Franklin  H.  Head June,  1914 
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Subjects  of  Meetings 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  ot  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


SUBJECTS  OF    MEETINGS   OF 
THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF  CHICAGO 

1907 

George  E.  Adams,  President 

April  6. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  City  and  the  State. 

RT.  HONORABLE  JAMES  BRTCE,  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR. 

April  27. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seventh  Regular  and 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 

1907-08 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  President 
May  31. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  General  Baron  Kuroki. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  W.  GREELY,  U.  S.  A.,  COMMANDER   OF   THE   NORTHERN 
DIVISION;  HONORABLE  GEORGE  E.  ADAMS. 

November  9. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  the  German 
Empire. 

DR.  K.  G.  RUDOLPH  LEONHARD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRESLAU. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  Labor. 

JOHN  GOLDEN,  PRESIDENT  UNITED  TEXTILE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Possibilities  of  Industrial  Education  in  America. 

HENRY   S.    PRITCHETT,    PRESIDENT    CARNEGIE    FOUNDATION   FOR   THE    AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  TEACHING. 
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December  14. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Public  Domain. —  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HONORABLE  ETHAN  A.  HITCHCOCK,  EX-SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Forestry,  Irrigation,  and  Public  Lands. 

GEORGE  H.  MAXWELL,  EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN,  THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundredth  Regular  Meeting. 

The  Principles  of  Infection  and  the  Tuberculosis  Prob- 
lem. 

dr.  l.  hektoen,  director  of  the  memorial  institute  for  infectious 
diseases;  dr.  henry  baird  favill;  dr.  frank  billings;  dr.  william 
a.  evans,  commissioner  of  health  of  chicago. 

January  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  First  Regular  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 
March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Second  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Government  and  Business. 

WOODROW  WILSON,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

April  4. —  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Regular  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Honorable  William  H. 

Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 
May  2. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regular  and  Thirtieth 

Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

1908-09 

Rollin  A.  Keyes,  President 

November  3. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  to  receive  returns  of  election. 

November  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Public  Schools  of  our  Large  Cities;  their  Admin- 
istration and  Curriculum. 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
YORK. 
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December  12. —  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Psychologist  and  the  Practical  Life. 

PROFESSOR  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

January  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regular  Meeting. 
Parole,  Probation,  and  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

MAJOR  R.  W.  CLAUGHRT  OF  FT.  LEAVENWORTH. 
JUDGE  ALBERT  C.  BARNES  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  CHARLES  S.  CUTTING  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  People  and  the  Courts. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

April  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regular  and  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Club  guests  of  Mr.  John  J.  Glessner  at  his  home,  1800 
Prairie  Avenue. 


1909-10 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  President 

June  5. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Honorable  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  The  Hon- 
orable Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War. 

September  16. —  Special  Meeting. 

Luncheon  in  honor  of  William  Howard  Taft,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

November  6. —  Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Work  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

SENATOR  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 

December. —  Omitted. 
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January  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  D.  NORTON. 
MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKER. 
ALDERMAN  BERNARD  W.  SNOW. 

February  19. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Employers'  Liability  and  Industrial  Insurance. 

THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  NAGEL,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
GEORGE  M.  GILLETTE,  MEMBER  OF  MINNESOTA  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION. 

March  26. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
A  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  P.  DILLINGHAM,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IMMIGRA- 
TION COMMISSION. 

JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

April  9. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fourteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 


1910-11 

David  R.  Forgan,  President 

June  4. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 

November  12. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fifteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

closed  meeting:     The    Commercial    Club:    Its    Past, 
Present,  and  Future. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 
MR.  FRANK  H.  JONES. 
MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 
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December  10. —  Two    Hundred    and    Sixteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Government  of  Cities  by  Commission. 

JOHN  MACVICAR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

H.  BALDWIN  RICE,  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

WALTER  H.  WILSON,  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  26. —  Two    Hundred    and    Seventeenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Increasing    Cost   of   Armaments    and   Rising    Cost   of 
Living. 

HONORABLE  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

February  25. —  Two   Hundred   and   Eighteenth   Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Aldrich  Plan  for  Banking  Legislation. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

March. —  Omitted. 

April  8. —  Two    Hundred    and    Nineteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 


1911-12 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  President 

October  10. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Exhibition  of  material  on  industrial  education  collected 
in  Europe  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Educational  Ad- 
viser of  the  Club. 

November  11. —  Two    Hundred    and    Twentieth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Vocational  Education. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  PH.  D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CHARLES  H.  WINSLOW,  SPECIAL  AGENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
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November  21. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report   on    Investigation    of   Industrial    Education   in 
Europe. 

EDWIN  G.  COOLET,  LL.  D.,  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISER  OF  THE  CLUB. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

MB.  BICHARD  T.  CBANE. 

General  Discussion. 

December  9. —  Two   Hundred   and   Twenty-first   Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trusts. 

MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  WILLIAM  L.  BBOWN. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Club's  Activity  in  the  Work  of  Its 
Committees. 

MB.  CLYDE  M.  CARR. 

Optimism. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 

The  Welfare  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON. 

Public  Service  Corporations. 

MR.  SAMUEL  INSULL. 

Currency  Legislation  and  Currency  Reform. 

MR.  GEORGE  M.  RETNOLDS. 

Co-operation. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 

Business. 

MR.  LOUIS  F.  SWIFT. 

Industrial  Insurance. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  THORNE. 
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January  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Children. 


How  to  Prevent  Delinquency. 


MRS.    JOSEPH    T.    BOWEN,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    JUVENILE    PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Funds  to  Parents  Act  and  How  to  Treat  Delin- 
quency. 

HON.   MERRITT  W.   PINCKNEY,   CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT 
OF  COOK  COUNTY  AND  JUDGE  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

February  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trust  Problem. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

Taxation. 

MR.  ADOLPHUS  C.  BARTLETT. 

The  Lake  Front  Improvement. 

MR.  EDWARD  B.  BUTLER. 

Supervision  of  the  Trusts. 

MR.  DAVID  R.  FORGAN. 

Industrial  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Panama  Canal. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WILDER. 

March  16. —  Two   Hundred   and   Twenty-fourth   Regular 
Meeting. 

Education  for  National  Efficiency. 

GEORGE  E.  VINCENT,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA. 

April  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty -fifth  Regular  and 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Discussion  of  Reform  of  Taxation  in  Illinois. 
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1912-13 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  President 

May  6. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  the  Ad- 
visability of  the  Club  Taking  Action  Looking  to  the  Re- 
form of  Revenue  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

November  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Necessary  Reforms  in  the  System  of  State  Taxation  in 
Illinois. 

Why  There  is  Urgent  Need  of  Reform. 

MR.  JOHN   P.  WILSON. 

Fundamental  Condition  of  Achieving  Reform. 

DR.  EDMUND   J.  JAMES,  PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS. 

Necessary  Changes  in  Administration  to  Secure  Per- 
manent Reform. 

MR.    HARRISON    B.     RILEY,     PRESIDENT    CHICAGO    TITLE     &    TRUST 
COMPANY. 

December  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Regu- 
lar Meeting. 

What  is  Progress  in  Politics? 

DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  PRESIDENT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Business  Future  of  the  Country. 

GOVERNOR   WOODROW   WILSON. 

President-Elect  of  the  United  States. 
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February  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

ME.  JOHN   E.  WILDER. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

MB.  BERNARD    A.  ECKHART. 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  CLAYTON   MARK. 
MR.  EDWIN   G.  COOLET. 
MR.  EDWARD    F.  CARRY. 
MR.  ALLEN    B.  POND. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  EDWARD    B.    BUTLER. 

Stereopticon  Lecture. 

MR.    WALTER   D.    MOODY. 

March  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HON.  WALTER  L.  FISHER,  SECRETARY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Stereopticon  Views  and   Moving   Pictures   Illustrative   of   the   Scope   and 
Work  of  The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

MR.  C.  J.  BLANCHARD,  OF  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

April  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty -first  Regular  and 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

Vocational  Education. 
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1913-14 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  President 

November  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  of   the  United 
States. 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CALHOUN,  FORMER  MINISTER  TO  CHINA. 

December  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Meeting  Ground  of  Business  and  Philanthropy. 

E.  R.  L.  GOULD,    PH.  D.,    LL.  D.,     PRESIDENT    CITY    AND   SUBURBAN    HOMES 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

January. —  Omitted. 

February  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty -fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Public  Utility  and  the  Public. 

MORTIMER  E.  COOLEY,  LL.  D.,  ENG.  D.,  DEAN,  DEPARTMENT   OF  ENGINEER- 
ING, UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

HON.  OWEN  P.  THOMPSON  OF  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  OF 
ILLINOIS. 

March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

DR.  JESSE  BENEDICT   CARTER,    DIRECTOR   OF   THE   AMERICAN    ACADEMY  IK 
ROME. 

April  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Regular  and 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 
Plan  of  Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 
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NOTE 

(From  Year-Book  of  1909) 

The  list  of  meetings  and  subjects  gives  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  activities  of  The  Commercial  Club  and 
The  Merchants  Club,  but  indicates  that  they  have 
extended  over  municipal,  state,  and  national  affairs,  and 
have  included  governmental,  commercial  and  educa- 
tional, moral,  charitable  and  esthetic  subjects. 

For  many  years  The  Commercial  Club  confined  its 
efforts  to  discussions  and  suggestions,  with  a  distinct 
policy  not  to  take  up  and,  as  a  Club,  conduct  any  particular 
work,  and  only  occasionally  has  it  departed  from  this 
policy. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  meetings  that 
have  been  held  by  the  two  Clubs,  it  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  each  one  has  helped  to  forward  some  good  end, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  the  initial  and  moving  causes 
of  important  accomplishments.  It  would  be  invidious 
and  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
these  meetings  or  say  which  was  the  most  important, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  in  any  great  permanent  work,  the 
prime  necessity  is  for  forming  public  opinion  before  there 
can  be  any  accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  meetings  from  which  The  Commercial 
Club's  influence  was  most  directly  and  speedily  felt 
were  those  that  resulted  in  founding  the  Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  School;  in  presenting  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  site  for  Fort  Sheridan,  and,  to  the  State, 
the  site  for  the  Second  Regiment  Armory;  in  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  certain  county  and  municipal 
officials;  in  the  original  efforts  for  legislation  for  the  Drain- 
age Canal;  in  its  early  advocacy  and  support  of  the  World's 
Columbian     Exposition;     in     raising     endowment     funds 
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for  the  Illinois  Manual  Training  School  at  Glenwood 
and  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys;  also  in  present- 
ing to  the  city  a  site  for  public  playgrounds  at  Chicago 
Avenue  and  Lincoln  Street.  The  meetings  from  which 
The  Merchants  Club's  influence  was  most  directly  felt 
were  those  that  resulted  in  establishing  the  First  State 
Pawners'  Society;  in  the  inquiry  into  the  City's  account- 
ing methods  that  resulted  in  new  and  improved  systems; 
and  most  of  all,  in  its  earnest  efforts  to  amend  the  general 
school  law  in  order  to  provide  improvements  in  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education;  and  in  the  inception  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Plan,  which  work  was  later  contin- 
ued by  the  united  Commercial  Club  and  Merchants  Club. 
The  joint  effort  of  both  Clubs  resulted  in  presenting  to 
the  United  States  Government  a  site  for  the  Naval  Train- 
ing School  at  Lake  Bluff,  and  in  establishing  a  street  clean- 
ing bureau  for  the  City. 

These  and  other  philanthropic  and  public-spirited 
works  of  these  two  Clubs,  now  merged  into  one,  have 
involved  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  have  been  potent  in  many  reforms 
and  improvements. 
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Proceedings  of  Regular  and  Special  Meetings 
Club  Year  1913-1914 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1896 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SECOND 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  November  8,  1913 

Open  Meeting:  President  Carpenter  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

The  Diplomatic  and   Consular  Service  of  the 
United  States 

Hon.  William  J.  Calhoun 
Former  Minister  to  China 

President  Carpenter:  Members  and  Guests  of  the 
Commercial  Club:  The  topic  of  this  evening  is  "Diplo* 
matic  and  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States,"  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  about  which  the  average  citizen, 
which  includes  your  President,  knows  very  little.  The 
members  of  this  Club,  however,  are  very  well  aware  of  the 
pre-eminent  qualifications  of  our  guest  of  honor  and  his 
long  and  notable  career  as  a  public  servant.  We  shall  listen 
with  keen  interest  and  profit  to  what  he  shall  say  to  us  to- 
night. 

During  three  national  administrations,  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  entrusted  with  varied  and  difficult  missions  to  foreign 
countries.  In  1897,  President  McKinley  made  him  Special 
Commissioner  to  Cuba  just  before  the  Spanish  war;  and 
later  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

In  1905,  President  Roosevelt  sent  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
Venezuela  on  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  mission. 

In  1909,  President  Taft  appointed  him  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China. 
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All  of  these  tasks  Mr.  Calhoun  filled  with  great  credit 
to  his  country  and  himself.  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  him  here  to-night  as  the  guest  of  this  Club,  as 
a  distinguished  public  servant,  but  best  of  all  as  an  old 
friend  and  as  a  beloved  fellow-citizen. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  the  Honor- 
able William  J.  Calhoun. 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.   CALHOUN 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  for  discus- 
sion this  evening  was  not  of  my  selection.  It  was  suggested 
in  the  invitation  I  received  to  attend  this  dinner.  I  accepted 
it,  not  because  I  was  conscious  of  any  special  qualification 
for  its  discussion,  but  because  in  the  last  three  years,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  our  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service.  The  result  of 
my  experience  created  in  my  mind  certain  convictions  about 
this  service,  to  some  of  which,  with  your  indulgence,  I  will 
give  expression  to-night. 

As  your  president  has  well  said,  the  American  people 
have  never  paid  much  attention  to  the  personnel  or  to  the 
work  of  their  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service.  The  work 
of  the  Service  is  performed  in  far  distant  lands.  It  is  ob- 
scured by  a  thin  veil  of  secrecy  called  diplomatic  dis- 
cretion. The  people  see  and  hear  little  about  it,  and, 
apparently,  are  quite  indifferent  to  it.  They  seem  to  regard 
appointments  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  especially  as  more 
of  a  concession  to  a  long  established  international  custom 
than  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
government.  No  standards  of  education,  of  experience  or 
adaptability,  are  maintained,  and  no  great  measure  of 
efficiency  is  expected.     The  Service  has  long  since  been 
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infected  with  the  taint  of  partisan  politics.  Appointments 
thereto  are  often  made  to  reward  party  service  or  to  pay 
political  debts.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our 
Service  does  not  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency maintained  by  other  countries. 

In  Europe,  for  instance,  a  very  different  estimate  is 
placed  upon  the  value  of  the  Diplomatic  Service.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  making  appointments  to  it.  The  young 
initiate  is  probably  first  taken  into  the  Foreign  Office,  where 
he  is  given  special  instruction,  and  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  learn  something  of  its  policies  and  to  imbibe  something 
of  its  spirit.  He  is  then  assigned  to  a  minor  position  at 
some  post  in  the  diplomatic  field  where  his  experience  is 
enlarged  and  a  broader  knowledge  of  international  affairs 
is  acquired.  He  may  then  be  recalled  to  his  Foreign  Office 
for  more  advanced  instruction  and  examinations.  He  is 
again  sent  to  a  post  for  further  practical  experience.  He 
advances  from  one  duty  to  another,  and  from  one  post  to 
another,  with  the  hope  always  before  him  of  some  time 
reaching  the  highest  rank  in  the  Service.  When  old  age 
overtakes  him,  he  is  retired  on  a  comfortable  pension. 

Under  such  conditions  young  men  enter  the  Service  for 
a  career.  They  are  no  more  affected  by  changes  in  the 
political  administration  at  home  than  are  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy.  Like  the  officers,  they  regard  themselves  as 
servants  of  their  country.  They  go  wherever  duty  calls 
and  obey  orders  without  question.  They  may  have  their 
political  or  party  preferences,  but  the  latter  are  subor- 
dinated to  the  demands  of  the  Service.  They  are  well 
informed  in  international  history,  in  diplomatic  precedents 
and  customs.  They  are  well  versed  in  all  those  delicate 
and  ofttimes  mysterious  influences — racial,  religious,  and 
traditional — which  so  often  affect  the  life  of  nations  and 
give  tone  and  color  to  their  foreign  relations.  In  this  way 
a  well  trained  and  effective  Service  is  developed. 
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There  is  a  reason,  of  course,  for  this  difference  in  the 
public  estimate  of  the  Diplomatic  Service.  The  inter- 
national situation  in  this  country  is  different  from  what  it 
is  in  Europe.  The  European  continent  is  divided  into 
many  nations,  large  and  small,  which  are  in  close  contact 
with  each  other.  They  are  differentiated  in  language,  in 
racial  characteristics,  religion  and  national  aspirations. 
Their  common  history  is  the  story  of  innumerable  wars 
which  have  drenched  Europe  in  blood  and  tears.  The 
peace  between  them  is  largely  maintained  by  what  is  called 
the  "balance  of  power,"  supported  by  alliances,  which  are 
always  the  subject  of  diplomatic  interest.  The  respective 
nations  strain  their  resources  to  the  utmost  limit  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  armies  and  navies,  because  the 
possibility  of  war  is  always  present.  Europe  is  practically 
a  great  military  encampment.  It  may  be  said  that  national 
boundaries  are  marked  by  long  lines  of  glittering  bayonets; 
that  a  battle  flag  floats  from  every  mountain  peak;  that 
in  every  valley  is  heard  the  roll  of  the  war  drum.  Under 
such  conditions  diplomacy  becomes  a  most  vital  force;  it 
is  a  subject  of  intense  interest.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a 
well  trained  and  effective  Diplomatic  Service. 

Our  geographical  situation  is  practically  one  of  isolation. 
We  have  no  fear  of  invasion  from  any  of  our  immediate 
neighbors.  We  are  not  conscious  of  any  hostile  purpose 
towards  them.  Our  great  territorial  area,  our  large  popula- 
tion, our  immense  resources,  give  us  a  conscious  strength 
which  is  recognized  and  respected  by  other  nations.  We 
are  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  European  politics. 
If  war  breaks  out  in  Europe  we  never  think  of  it  as  affecting 
us  in  any  way.  We  simply  regard  it  with  a  large  measure 
of  spectacular  interest.  As  a  rule  we  are  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  great  achievements.  We  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  complacent  satisfaction.  We  are  so 
sure  that  we  are  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  that  our 
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national  outlook  does  not  go  very  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  our  own  country.  So  far  as  international  relations 
are  concerned,  we  have  none,  and  seek  none  and,  therefore, 
we  are  practically  an  insular  people. 

We  have  no  persistent,  no  consistent  foreign  policy, 
unless  it  is  the  Monroe  doctrine;  and  that,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  is  more  of  a  sentiment  than  a  conviction.  What 
few  suggestions  of  a  foreign  policy  we  have  are  reflected  by 
successive  Secretaries  of  State.  At  one  time  an  effort  may 
be  directed  toward  establishing  closer  relations  with  South 
America.  At  another  time  the  effort  may  reach  out  to  the 
Far  East.  Whatever  the  policy  is,  it  is  more  or  less  fitful 
or  spasmodic  in  its  operations;  it  is  the  emanation  of  some 
particular  Secretary  who  happens  to  be  in  office  for  the 
time  being.  The  policy,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  no  sense  bind- 
ing upon  his  successor.  The  latter  is  apt  to  ignore  or  over- 
throw everything  his  predecessor  did. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  no  great  foreign  interests,  no 
well  established  foreign  relations,  no  definite  foreign  policy, 
and  up  to  this  time,  we  have  not  felt  the  need  of  an  educated, 
trained,  and  efficient  Diplomatic  Service. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  John  Hay  that,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  he  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  Service 
by  adopting  a  system,  approved  by  an  executive  order  of 
the  President,  whereby  young  men  of  ability  and  character, 
irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  could  enter  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Service  upon  passing  a  given  examination. 
They  were  given  the  hope,  if  not  the  promise,  that  promo- 
tions would  be  made  for  meritorious  service.  In  this  way 
a  number  of  young  men,  without  political  influence  to  sup- 
port them,  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  Service. 
Many  of  them  continued  therein  for  some  fifteen  years. 
It  is  my  information  that  when  the  present  administration 
came  into  power,  some  seventeen  heads  of  missions  out  of 
a  total  of  forty-two   were  represented   by   men  who  had 
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thus  entered  the  Service;  they  had  served  through  all  the 
grades  until  they  reached  the  head  of  a  mission.  It  is  also 
my  information  that  many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
have  been  dismissed  and  their  places  filled  by  political 
"soldiers  of  fortune." 

I  have  in  mind  one  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  a 
casual  acquaintance.  He  entered  the  Service  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  served  at  different  posts  and  because  of  his 
good  character,  his  fine  ability,  and  his  splendid  record,  he 
was  gradually  advanced  until  he  was  appointed  the  head 
of  a  mission.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  appointment  and 
confirmation  were  only  made  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  last 
administration.  To  reach  his  new  post  he  had  to  take  a 
long  and  arduous  journey.  When  he  arrived  there,  about 
the  first  official  communication  he  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  was  a  notice  that  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed. The  worst  feature  of  his  case  is,  that  he  lost 
fifteen  years  in  that  part  of  his  life  wherein  young  men  fit 
themselves  for  their  life's  work.  He  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  Service  offered  him  a  career.  He  had  given 
it  his  best  thought  and  effort,  only  to  find  himself 
thrown  out  for  no  reason  except  the  exigencies  of  party 
politics. 

I  make  this  comment  more  in  the  spirit  of  regret  than  in 
criticism.  I  realize,  and  I  frankly  confess,  that  the  political 
party  to  which  I  belong  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  responsible 
for  this  abuse  of  the  service  than  is  the  party  now  in  power. 
I  recognize  the  right  of  the  present  administration  to  make 
such  changes  as  will  equalize  or  remove  the  partisan  cast  of 
the  Service  by  giving  its  own  party  adherents  an  equal, 
if  not  the  larger,  representation  therein.  My  chief  regret 
is  that  the  men  who  won  their  positions  by  merit  were  not 
left  alone,  and  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  were  not 
confined  to  those  posts  where  the  occupants  held  their 
places  through  personal  or  political  favor. 
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The  reason  why  our  people  have  given  so  little  attention 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  because  we  have  been  so  free 
from  foreign  entanglements.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
that  an  emergency  arises  which  demands  a  high  order  of 
diplomatic  effort.  We  are  now  confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency of  that  kind,  one  of  grave  import  and  attended  with 
serious  possibilities.  It  may  end  in  a  fiasco;  it  may  end  in 
a  great  tragedy.  We  cannot  foresee  or  measure  the  con- 
sequences of  a  mistake  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion, and  yet  the  men  who  are  dealing  with  it  have  had 
little  or  no  diplomatic  experience.  The  situation  involves 
something  more  than  our  relations  with  Mexico.  The 
whole  of  Latin  America  stands  in  the  background  and  is 
to  be  considered.  European  governments,  whose  people 
have  large  commercial  interests  centered  in  Mexico,  are 
also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

We  are  comforted,  however,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
man  who  is  directing  our  side  of  this  Mexican  affair  is 
governed  by  the  highest  principle,  animated  by  the  most 
unselfish  purpose,  and  strengthened  by  great  intellectual 
ability.  We  may  differ  with  him  as  to  questions  of  expe- 
diency, or  as  to  the  line  of  least  resistance  that  might  have 
been  followed,  whereby  the  responsibilities  of  the  present 
situation  could  have  been  avoided.  Because,  if  we  wait 
until  a  constitutional  election  is  held  in  Mexico,  until  a 
President  is  elected  who  has  no  blood  on  his  hands,  we  may 
have  to  wait  indefinitely.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  strong  as 
we  are  in  the  belief  that  our  President  is  prompted  only  by 
sincere  and  unselfish  motives,  let  the  Mexicans  understand, 
let  all  the  world  understand,  that  come  what  may,  the 
American  people  are  standing  behind  the  President  like  an 
unbroken  wall  in  his  support. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is  whether 
or  not  we  can  long  maintain  this  insular  character  which 
has  so  far  distinguished  us.     It  was  Washington's  advice 
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that  the  American  people  avoid  foreign  alliances  and 
entanglements.  It  was  good  advice  when  it  was  given, 
and  the  American  people  have  been  wise  in  following  it. 
At  that  time  the  population  of  this  country  may  be  likened 
to  a  fringe  of  humanity  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Behind  them — just  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains — was  a 
great  wilderness  of  mountains  and  plains,  of  forests  and 
prairies.  It  was  not  only  unsettled:  it  was  not  even  ex- 
plored. The  Americans  had  all  they  could  do  to  explore, 
settle,  and  develop  this  vast  country.  It  was  a  task  that 
appealed  to  their  ambition,  courage,  and  energy;  and  right 
well  they  have  performed  this  task.  Through  all  the 
intervening  years  they  have  been  busy  clearing  away  the 
forests,  opening  up  farms,  uncovering  mines,  building 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  constructing  the  largest 
system  of  railroads  in  the  world.  And  all  this  work  has 
been  done  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  How  very 
short  that  time  is  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
historical  incident: 

The  first  railroad  in  this  country  was  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  The  first  rail  of  that  railroad  was  laid  at  the  city  of 
Baltimore  in  the  year  1829.  The  incident  was  attended 
with  a  great  public  celebration  by  the  people  of  that  city. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company,  who  was  present 
and  participating  in  the  ceremonies,  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  Maryland.  There  are  plenty  of  men  now  living  who 
were  living  at  that  time.  They  were  young  then,  of  course, 
and  Mr.  Carroll  was  very  old,  but  the  material  fact  is  that 
men  of  to-day  could  have  touched  hands  with  a  living  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  have  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  this  great  railroad  system  of  250,000  miles 
or  more.  This  illustrates  how  short  the  span  of  our  national 
life  is,  and  how  busy  our  people  have  been.  Our  national 
history   reflects   great   concentration   of   effort,    great   ab- 
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sorption  in  local  interests,  resulting  in  achievements  that 
have  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Our  population  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  There 
is  not  only  a  natural  increase,  but  a  great  tide  of  foreign 
emigration  continues  to  flow  through  our  open  gates,  and 
to  spread  over  the  land  like  the  broken  waves  of  the  sea. 
We  now  have  nearly  one  hundred  million  of  people.  In 
the  lifetime  of  many  now  living,  we  will  have  a  population 
of  two  hundred  million.  When  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  primary 
school,  we  were  taught  to  sing  a  song  to  the  effect  that 
Uncle  Sam  had  a  farm  for  everybody  who  wanted  one. 
But  Uncle  Sam's  farms  are  all  gone;  the  public  lands  are 
practically  all  taken  up.  There  is  now  little  or  no  room 
for  expansion.  We  will  have  to  crowd  up  closer  and  closer 
together.  In  other  words,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  population. 

Along  all  industrial  lines  we  have  moved  with  equal 
rapidity.  We  have  had  a  wonderful  market  here  of  our  own. 
It  has  been  a  growing,  expanding,  absorbing  market.  Its 
demands  challenged  the  energy,  the  ambition,  and  the 
genius  of  our  people.  But  we  long  since  reached  the  point 
where  production  along  many  lines  has,  from  time  to  time, 
exceeded  the  demands  of  the  market.  Periods  of  over- 
production became  more  and  more  frequent.  The  result 
was  excessive,  ofttimes  destructive,  competition.  Then 
a  tendency  developed  toward  combinations  to  restrict  or 
reduce  the  waste  of  reckless  competition.  And  thereby 
the  country  was  confronted  with  the  menace  of  monopoly. 
The  government  is  now  trying  to  break  up  these  combina- 
tions and  to  restore  the  old-time  competitive  conditions. 

In  addition,  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  economic  era. 
The  protective  tariff  which  so  long  shielded  our  industries 
from  foreign  competition  is  now  removed.  I  am  not 
discussing  the  merits  of  this  change.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  argument,  I  accept  it  as  an  established  fact.     But  the 
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statement  was  made  by  high  official  authority  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  this  change  was  to  have  our  industries  feel 
the  force  of  foreign  competition  and  be  thereby  stimulated 
to  greater  activity.  All  this  may  be  for  the  country's 
ultimate  good,  but  we  have  already  reached  the  point 
where  the  demands  of  our  market  are  not  uniformly  equal 
to  the  full  measure  of  our  supply,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  into  the  situation  another  element  of  supply  and 
competition.  It  seems  to  me,  wherever  a  dollar's  worth 
of  foreign  goods  is  sold  in  this  market,  that  takes  the  place 
of  the  production  of  our  mills  and  factories;  it  weakens  our 
capital  and  restricts  the  opportunities  of  our  labor  just 
that  much.  And  if  this  new  competition  goes  far  enough 
or  lasts  long  enough,  it  will  in  the  end  materially  weaken  the 
industrial  strength  of  our  country,  unless  compensation 
for  the  loss  thus  sustained  is  found  elsewhere;  and  the  only 
compensation  that  is  suggested  to  my  mind  is  the  extension 
of  our  foreign  trade.  If  the  door  is  opened  on  the  Atlantic 
to  let  foreign  competition  come  in,  then  open  the  door  on 
the  Pacific  to  let  our  trade  go  out  and  find  wider  markets. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  said  these  days  about  "dollar 
diplomacy."  It  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  In  olden 
times  diplomacy  was  practiced  for  the  protection  of  some 
monarch,  to  enlarge  his  territory,  or  to  form  alliances  of 
offense  or  defense.  Its  methods  were  largely  secret  intrigue; 
it  indulged  in  deception  and  subterfuge;  it  played  with  the 
passions,  fears,  or  ambitions  of  men.  But  in  these  days, 
the  great  forces  moving  in  the  world  are  commercial.  The 
strife  among  nations  is  more  for  markets  than  for  territory. 
We  have  heretofore  depended  on  our  own  market.  Our 
productive  power  has  so  increased  that  the  demands  of  that 
market  are  fully  supplied,  and  at  times  over-supplied. 
And,  strange  to  say,  we  are  now  inviting  foreign  com- 
petition to  compete  with  our  local  industries  for  a  place 
in  that  market.      And  the  query  is  suggested  whether  or 
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not  there  is  any  legitimate  place  for  diplomacy  in  this 
situation? 

We  do  not  specially  need  diplomatic  support  so  far  as 
our  trade  with  Europe  is  concerned.  As  to  our  general 
line  of  manufactured  products,  Europe  produces  nearly 
everything  we  do  and  probably  produces  them  more  cheaply 
and  in  greater  quantities  than  we  do.  Therefore  we  cannot 
look  to  Europe  for  much  of  a  market  for  such  products. 
Europe  will  only  take  from  us  the  raw  products  that  she 
needs.  Food  products  and  cotton  have  been  heretofore 
the  principal  elements  in  our  trade  with  Europe.  But 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point,  if  we  have  not  already 
reached  it,  when  we  will  need  all  our  food  products  to  feed 
our  own  people;  we  will  have  little  or  no  surplus  for  export. 
The  time  may  be  not  far  off  when  cotton  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal element  in  our  export  trade  with  Europe.  And  cot- 
ton is  not  sure  of  its  supremacy  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  There  is  a  vigorous  effort  going  on  to  find  cotton 
fields  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  that 
the  cotton  spinners  of  England  will  find  a  supply  in  some 
of  the  worldwide  possessions  of  that  country  which  will 
make  them  more  or  less  independent  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  apparent  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  market  for 
the  growing  surplus  of  our  mills  and  factories. 

We  have  three  possible  markets  open  to  us,  neither  of 
which  have  we  made  any  well  directed  or  well  sustained 
effort  to  cultivate.  One  of  them  is  Latin  America.  Un- 
fortunately our  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with 
those  countries  are  not  as  intimate  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  are  certain  racial  differences  which  tend  to  separate 
us  in  thought  and  action.  Our  local  interests  and  our 
national  ideals  and  aspirations  are  not  the  same.  They 
do  not  know  us  and  we  do  not  know  them.  The  human 
element  enters  into  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  all  trade 
relations.     We  like  to  trade  with  people  whom  we  know  and 
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like.  "Good  will"  has  great  value  in  commercial  life;  it  is 
an  asset  highly  prized  by  every  merchant  or  manufacturer; 
and  it  is  the  development  of  long  established  business 
relations.  It  is  natural  for  the  people  of  a  nation  to  trade 
with  the  people  of  other  nations  with  whom  they  have 
friendly  and  intimate  personal  relations.  We  have  long 
asserted  the  Monroe  doctrine,  not  only  in  our  own  interest, 
but  incidentally  as  a  shield  for  the  protection  of  the  Latin- 
American  states  against  foreign  aggression.  But  they  do 
not  understand  our  motive  or  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
our  purpose.  They  suspect  us  of  playing  the  role  of  the  big 
brother  who  seeks  to  patronize  and  dominate  them.  They 
resent  our  pretensions  of  superiority  and  authority  over 
their  international  affairs.  This  is  one  element  of  danger 
in  the  Mexican  situation.  The  Latin-Americans  will 
resent  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  South  America  is  a  great  field 
for  American  diplomacy.  We  need  representatives  there 
of  ability,  experience,  and  tact.  We  should  not  make 
South  America  a  dumping  ground  for  battle-scarred  and 
wornout  politicians.  Our  relations  with  all  the  Latin- 
American  nations  are  delicate,  and  should  be  handled  in  a 
delicate  way.  Good  diplomacy  can  do  much  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  jealous  fear,  and  to  open  the 
way  for  closer  trade  relations.  We  still  have  some  able 
men  left  there  in  the  Service;  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
for  the  sake  of  party  expediency. 

Another  country  that  offers  great  possibilities  for 
American  trade  is  China.  It  is  an  immense  territory  with 
great  undeveloped  resources.  The  Chinese  are  more 
friendly  to  Americans  than  to  any  other  class  of  foreigners. 
We  have  never  waged  war  upon  them,  never  taken  any  part 
of  their  territory,  and  have  never  subjected  them  to  the 
indignities  which  have  turned  them  against  foreigners  in 
general.     Some   day  the  country   will  be  opened   up,   its 
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natural  resources  will  be  developed,  and  great  opportunities 
for  trade  will  follow.  Other  nationalities  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  the  near  future.  The  British,  Germans, 
French,  Belgians,  and  Japanese  are  already  on  the  ground 
with  well  organized  commercial  agencies.  China  imme- 
diately following  the  revolution  was  in  great  need  of  money 
for  the  reorganization  of  her  government.  It  was  a  crisis 
in  which  her  national  life  hung  in  the  balance.  She  had 
to  have  financial  help  or  the  new  government  would  go  to 
pieces.  Application  was  made  to  the  foreigners,  Americans 
included,  for  financial  assistance.  It  was  a  serious  question 
to  determine  how  much  money  she  ought  to  have,  and  what 
security  she  could  give.  The  answer  to  these  queries 
involved  not  only  her  own  credit  and  the  protection  of  in- 
vesting bondholders,  but  her  national  integrity.  The 
negotiations  on  the  subject  were  protracted  and  com- 
plicated. Just  on  the  eve  of  an  agreement,  the  Americans 
withdrew  from  the  negotiations  and  refused  to  participate 
in  the  much  needed  loan.  Other  nationalities  furnished 
the  money  needed  and  thereby  established  a  preferential 
claim  upon  China  for  reciprocal  trade  benefits.  These 
nationalities  will  push  that  claim  as  hard  as  they  can,  and, 
if  possible,  to  the  exclusion  of  American  trade  interests. 
China,  as  I  personally  know,  made  a  special  effort  to  secure 
American  participation  in  these  loans.  The  thought  of 
our  identification  therewith  originated  with  the  Chinese 
themselves.  They  wanted  American  influence  brought  to 
their  support.  We  are  now  out  of  China.  We  have  talked 
a  great  deal  about  the  "open  door"  in  China.  It  is  a  nice 
sentiment;  it  sounds  well;  but  what  good  does  the  "open 
door"  do  us  if  we  never  use  it?  The  door  may  as  well  be 
closed,  barred,  and  locked,  if  we  do  not  use  it  when  it  is 
open.     I  fear  it  is  now  closed  for  some  time  to  come. 

Russia  is  another  field  which  invites  American  com- 
mercial activity.     The  possibilities  of  that  market  are  im- 
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mense.  Russia  is  largely  virgin  territory,  at  least  large 
portions  of  it  are  in  that  condition.  I  had  always  supposed 
that  Siberia,  for  instance,  was  an  icebound,  snowclad,  and 
storm-swept  country.  I  have  recently  made  two  trips 
through  Siberia.  I  was  surprised  to  find  there  a  soil  as 
rich  and  deep  and  black  as  the  "corn  belt"  of  Illinois.  The 
crop  season  is  necessarily  short,  but  some  day  Siberia  will 
be  the  wheat  granary  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia 
are,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  bad  way.  The  situation  is 
most  difficult  and  delicate.  It  requires  the  highest  order 
of  diplomatic  talent  to  deal  with  it.  I  hope  the  pending 
difficulties  may  be  adjusted  somehow,  and  that  the  Amer- 
icans will  awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  a  great  expansion 
of  trade  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

Japan  ought  to  be  an  object  lesson  to  Americans.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  she  emerged  from  her  hermit- 
like seclusion.  It  was  the  Americans  who  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Japanese  to  the  world.  But  such  is  the  energy,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Japanese  that  appar- 
ently they  now  have  a  larger  place  in  the  commercial  world 
than  we  have.  The  country  is  small  and  its  natural  re- 
sources are  limited.  They  imitate  foreign  models  and 
import  a  large  part  of  the  raw  materials  they  use,  especially 
cotton  and  iron;  yet  despite  these  handicaps,  the  Japanese 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial force.  Their  ships  are  found  on  every  sea  and 
their  flag  flies  in  every  port.  The  American  flag  is  seldom 
seen  except  on  a  warship  or  gunboat.  The  Japanese 
proved  themselves  courageous  and  energetic  in  war;  they 
are  proving  themselves  equally  so  in  the  war  of  commerce. 
If  diplomatic  influence  is  necessary  to  open  a  trade  mart, 
if  a  subsidy  is  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  line  of  commercial 
ships,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  one  and  to  furnish 
the  other. 
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As  before  stated,  the  term  "dollar  diplomacy"  is  used 
in  a  derogatory  sense.  The  implication  is  the  use  of  the 
Service  for  improper  purposes.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire 
what  gives  rise  to  this  term.  In  the  development  of  our 
country,  our  people  had  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money 
from  foreign  bankers.  Our  railroads,  our  cities,  and  our 
great  industrial  enterprises  were  largely  financed  with  foreign 
money.  Our  people  had  a  reputation  for  business  honesty 
and  efficiency  that  gave  them  a  large  measure  of  personal 
credit.  In  addition,  the  foreign  banker  knew  we  had  a  well 
defined  system  of  laws  and  well  established  courts,  in  whose 
integrity  he  had  confidence,  to  which  he  could  appeal  for 
the  enforcement  of  his  contracts  and  for  the  protection  of 
his  rights.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  foreign  bankers 
freely  loaned  their  money,  and  neither  the  lender  nor  the 
borrower  had  occasion  to  say  anything  to  his  government 
about  the  transaction. 

But  in  what  are  called  the  "backward"  nations,  the 
situation  is  different.  There  the  people,  as  a  rule,  have  no 
experience  in  and  no  present  adaptability  for  the  modern 
activities  of  life.  They  have  never  built  or  operated  rail- 
roads. They  have  no  experience  in  operating  modern 
machinery.  They  have  no  record  for  business  efficiency 
along  modern  lines  so  as  to  inspire  personal  credit.  Then, 
again,  some  exigency  may  arise  in  the  political  affairs  of  a 
country  of  that  kind,  some  great  emergency  which  not 
only  involves  the  very  life  of  the  nation  itself,  but  indirectly 
the  peace  of  the  world.  To  meet  this  emergency  a  loan  of 
large  sums  of  money  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  to 
reorganize  the  government.  In  such  a  case  application  is 
made  to  foreign  bankers  for  a  loan.  The  purpose  of  the 
loan  may  be  justified  by  every  principle  of  necessity  or 
expediency.  The  bankers  may  be  willing  to  loan  the 
money,  but  they  are  naturally  anxious  about  the  security 
for  its  repayment.     And  whether  the  loan  is  for  industrial 
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development  or  political  purposes,  they  are  confronted  with 
a  situation  wherein  the  borrower  has  little  or  no  personal 
credit,  and  where  there  are  no  laws  and  no  courts  to  which 
the  banker  can  appeal  for  the  enforcement  of  his  contract 
rights.  Now,  in  a  country  of  this  kind,  every  foreigner, 
whether  he  is  a  merchant  or  a  missionary,  a  banker  or  a 
contractor,  must  rely  for  protection  to  his  person  or  prop- 
erty upon  his  own  government,  and  that  protection  is  fur- 
nished by  the  interposition  of  his  diplomatic  representative. 
If  he  cannot  have  that  support,  he  must  withdraw  and 
leave  the  country.  It  is  this  diplomatic  support  in  business 
matters  that  is  called  "dollar  diplomacy."  Herein  is 
involved  one  of  the  big  questions  of  the  day.  How  are  the 
weak  and  backward  nations  to  be  helped  to  their  feet,  so 
to  speak?  There  may  be  a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
attached  to  such  support.  We  are  persistent  advocates 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Its  enforcement  carries  with  it 
a  responsibility  the  ultimate  of  which  may  be  war;  but  we 
adhere  to  it  and  accept  the  responsibility  with  all  its  at- 
tendant consequences.  If  we  do  so  in  one  case,  are  there 
not  sufficient  moral  grounds  for  us  to  do  it  in  the  other  case? 

It  was  my  observation  that  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  different  countries  with  whom  I  came  in  contact 
were  always  ready  to  support  their  nationals  in  every 
legitimate  effort  to  expand  their  country's  trade.  In  so 
doing  there  was  no  suggestion  of  anything  derogatory  to 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Service.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  legations  at  Peking  not  only  had  military  and  naval 
attaches  connected  therewith,  but  they  also  had  a  commer- 
cial attache  as  well,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  out  for  the 
commercial  interests  of  his  nationals. 

Something  should  be  said  of  our  Consular  Service.  It 
is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  Diplomatic  Service.  The 
work  of  the  former  is  commercial;  the  work  of  the  latter 
is  political.     Consuls  are  stationed  at  trade  centers  and 
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along  trade  routes,  where  they  are  supposed  to  look  out  for 
and  report  upon  trade  opportunities  for  their  respective 
countries.  Foreigners,  as  a  rule,  give  this  service  a  liberal 
support.  They  appreciate  its  commercial  value,  and  seek 
to  enlist  therein  men  of  a  high  order,  of  special  ability, 
education,  and  training.  To  get  men  of  this  class  to  enter 
and  to  remain  in  this  service,  they  must  be  well  taken  care 
of.  Every  one  of  them  knows  that  close  supervision  of  his 
work  is  maintained,  its  value  is  appreciated,  and  efficiency 
therein  means  promotion  with  increased  pay.  The  result 
is,  the  Europeans  especially  have  a  very  high  grade  of  men 
in  their  service. 

Consuls  are  not  only  located  at  well  established  trade 
centers,  but  they  are  frequently  sent  to  remote  places,  like 
the  interior  of  China,  Mexico,  Central  and  Sou+h  America. 
The  possibilities  for  trade  at  such  places  may  be  good,  but 
living  conditions  are  very  bad.  The  Europeans  see  to  it 
that  their  consuls  have  decent  places  in  which  to  live  so 
that  life  is  made  endurable  and  reasonably  safe.  Our 
policy  is  different.  We  appoint  men  to  the  Service,  gen- 
erally from  political  considerations,  pay  them  a  small 
salary,  and  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  residence  and  sometimes  not  even  for 
a  consulate  office.  Most  of  them  have  nothing  but  their 
salaries  on  which  to  live.  They  generally  have  families  to 
maintain;  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  frequently 
live  are  not  only  mean  and  miserable,  but  dangerous  to  life. 
Even  in  the  European  cities,  our  consuls  find  it  difficult  to 
live  on  their  salaries,  especially  when  they  have  to  pay 
house  rent.  They  are  frequently  compelled  to  live  in 
back  streets,  in  poor  neighborhoods  and  in  shabby  quar- 
ters. They  have  no  social  standing  and  little  or  no  official 
influence.  The  lack  of  respect  entertained  for  them 
by  the  people  among  whom  they  live  includes  the 
country  they  represent.     But  it  is  much  worse  in  the  more 
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remote  countries  to  which  I  have  referred.  There  the 
surroundings  are  not  only  lonely  and  forbidding,  but  the 
living  conditions  are  dangerous  to  life.  I  have  heard 
terrible  stories  of  privation  and  suffering  endured  by  some 
of  our  consuls  in  these  distant  and  semi-barbarous  countries. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  let  me  refer  to  our 
consulate  at  Mukden,  in  Manchuria.  Mukden  is  a  rail- 
road center;  it  is  located  in  a  country  that  is  undergoing 
rapid  development.  Mukden  is  already  a  commercial  center 
of  considerable  importance.  Our  government  evidently 
thought  enough  of  it  to  make  the  post  a  consulate-general. 
I  can  well  imagine  the  conditions  that  confronted  the  first 
consul-general  who  was  assigned  to  that  post.  When  he 
arrived  there  he  found  the  usual  Chinese  city  with  a  very 
small  foreign  population.  His  government  had  provided 
him  no  place  in  which  to  live,  and  he  had  to  find  one.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  a  Chinese  house  in  the 
Chinese  city.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
living  there  not  only  uncomfortable  but  positively  dan- 
gerous. There  were  no  foreign  built  houses  to  rent.  He 
had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  house; 
and  he  would  not  be  justified  in  doing  so,  even  if  he  had 
the  money,  because  he  could  not  tell  how  long  he  would  be 
there.  And  yet  he  had  to  find  a  place  in  which  to  live.  He 
did  what  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do:  he  rented  an 
old,  dilapidated,  dirty,  and  dreary  looking  Buddhist  temple 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He  fixed  it  up  as  best 
he  could  for  an  office  and  a  residence.  And  it  is  there  our 
consul-general  is  living  to-day.  Now  the  winters  in 
Mukden  are  arctic  in  their  severity.  And  a  Chinese  temple 
generally  consists  of  an  open  court,  with  a  single  one-story 
building  on  each  side  of  it.  The  buildings  themselves  are 
not  adapted  for  a  residence.  They  have  none  of  the  com- 
forts or  conveniences  of  a  residence. 

The  consul-general    and   his   family   use  one   of   these 
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buildings  as  a  sleeping  apartment.  When  he  gets  up  on  a 
cold  winter's  morning  he  has  to  go  out  and  cross  this  open 
court  to  another  building  for  his  breakfast;  then  he  has  to 
go  out  again  to  another  one  that  is  used  for  a  family  living 
room;  and  finally  he  has  to  go  out  again  to  another  one  that 
is  used  for  an  office.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  how  dreary  and 
uncomfortable  life  is  under  such  conditions.  I  was  not 
surprised,  when  I  went  there  the  last  time,  to  find  the 
consul-general  in  a  hospital  very  ill  with  pneumonia. 
And  what  must  dishearten  the  consul  and  hurt  his  national 
pride  is  the  fact  that  all  his  colleagues  are  provided  by  their 
respective  governments  with  suitable  and  comfortable 
foreign  built  residences,  with  spacious  grounds  around  them, 
where  they  live  in  comparative  comfort,  and  with  a  meas- 
ure of  dignity  that  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  countries 
which  they  severally  represent.  Why  should  a  great,  rich 
nation  like  ours  be  so  indifferent  to,  and  so  neglectful  of, 
the  conditions  under  which  its  foreign  representatives  live? 
How  can  we  expect  to  build  up  and  maintain  an  efficient 
Consular  Service,  so  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade  as  it  is,  and  yet  be  so  indifferent  to  the 
manner  in  which  our  consuls  live?  We  spend  millions 
every  year  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  upon  which  no 
bigger  craft  than  a  wild  duck  ever  sails,  for  post-offices  in 
small  towns  that  are  not  necessary,  and  for  "pork  barrels" 
of  every  size  and  description,  and  yet  we  pursue  a  most 
niggardly  policy  towards  our  foreign  Service.  It  only 
shows  we  have  no  interest  in  the  service,  no  interest  in  for- 
eign trade  and  no  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  its 
cultivation.  But  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  will  need 
that  trade  more  than  we  have  heretofore  done.  And  as 
the  years  go  on  our  necessities  in  that  regard  will  increase, 
and  the  value  of  a  well  trained  and  efficient  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  will  thus  be  appreciated. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
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President  Carpenter:  Gentlemen,  I  believe  I  am 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  when  I  say  that  we 
are  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  very  able 
and  instructive  address. 

I  will  tell  you  further  that  he  came  to  us  on  very  short 
notice  to  fill  the  place  of  Secretary  of  War  Lindley  M. 
Garrison,  who  was  obliged  to  disappoint  us  at  the  last 
moment.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  also  my  personal  appre- 
ciation of  the  favor  he  has  done  the  Club. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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TWO   HUNDRED   AND   THIRTY-THIRD 
REGULAR   MEETING 

Saturday,  December  13,  1913 
Open  Meeting;   President  Carpenter  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

The  Meeting  Ground  of  Business  and  Philanthropy 

E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  New  York 

President  Carpenter:  Gentlemen  of  The  Commercial 
Club  and  guests  of  the  evening:  The  subject  on  which  our 
honored  guest  from  New  York  will  speak  to  us  to-night  is 
that  of  "Good  Housing,"  a  subject  which  has  been  and  I 
imagine  still  is  an  unsolved  problem  which  earnest  men  and 
women  are  working  on  in  all  the  great  centers  of  population 
of  the  world.  He  will  also  speak  to  us  on  other  matters  be- 
sides housing. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  done  any  work  along  charitable 
or  philanthropic  lines  there  has  come  a  realization  that 
from  whatever  point  we  start  in  our  endeavor  to  help  the 
poor  or  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  average  man 
our  paths  sooner  or  later  converge  and  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  housing. 

At  a  meeting  about  a  year  ago  before  the  National 
Housing  Association  of  the  United  States  Ambassador 
Bryce  made  a  very  interesting  address  on  the  menace  of 
great  cities,  and  I  want  to  read  a  word  of  what  he  said  on 
that  occasion. 

"The  place  in  which  a  man  or  woman  dwells  is  vital  to 
the  character  of  that  man  or  woman.    To  begin  with,  there 
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is  the  consideration  of  health  and  of  all  that  follows  from 
bad  health.  Depressed  vitality  is  a  most  fruitful  cause  of 
intemperance.  Bad  housing  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of 
that  evil.  Cleanliness  is  not  only  a  condition  for  health,  it 
is  a  condition  for  self-respect,  it  is  a  condition  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  life  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  They  may 
want  and  should  be  able  to  feel  that  they  are  living  with  a 
standard  to  maintain,  with  an  ideal  to  live  up  to,  with  some- 
thing to  respect." 

At  that  same  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Ball,  who  is  also  our  guest  here  to-night,  read  a 
very  able  and  instructive  address.  The  opening  words  of 
his  paper  were  as  follows: 

"The  most  common  reason  for  neglect  by  officials  or 
citizens  in  any  community  of  housing  reform  measures  is 
their  lack  of  comprehension  that  bad  housing  exists  in  that 
community.  No  health  officer  is  well  advised  in  1912  who 
does  not  know  that  it  is  now  being  demonstrated  that  every 
city  or  town  of  sufficient  size  to  have  organized  health  con- 
trol is  already  infected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the 
deadly  virus  of  the  slum;  and  whether  a  community  be  an 
industrial  city,  a  traffic  center,  a  college  town,  or  a  river 
village,  he  has  only  to  look  for  housing  evils,  and  he  will  find 
them." 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  city  in  which  we  live  is  not  only 
an  industrial  city,  but  a  traffic  center  and  a  college  town  of 
considerable  renown,  and  a  river  village  as  well,  it  is  obvious- 
ly impossible  that  we  should  have  escaped  this  infection. 
We  know  that  we  have  not,  and  it  was  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  bring  a  realizing  sense  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of 
this  Club  towards  this  problem  that  we  have  asked  Dr. 
Gould  to  come  to  Chicago  and  speak  to  us  to-night. 

He  is  a  veteran  in  his  fight.  Twenty  years  ago  he  pre- 
pared a  monumental  report  under  the  direction  of  Carroll 
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D.  Wright,  then  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  the  last  adminis- 
tration of  President  Cleveland.  Since  1896  he  has  been  at 
the  head  of  that  great  company  known  as  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company  of  New  York,  a  company  whose 
aim  is  primarily  philanthropic,  but  which  is  founded  on  the 
surer  economic  basis  of  a  fair  return  for  the  millions  which 
have  been  put  into  it.  Dr.  Gould  will  speak  to  us  about 
that  company.  He  will  also  speak  to  us  on  other  matters 
concerning  the  lending  of  money  to  the  poor  on  their  simple 
pledge  to  pay. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr. 
Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  President  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company  of  New  York. 

THE  MEETING  GROUND   OF  BUSINESS  AND 
PHILANTHROPY 

E.  R.  L.  GOULD,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

"The  Meeting  Ground  of  Business  and  Philanthropy  —  a 
noble  theme  for  discussion,"  I  can  hear  some  whisper,  but  is 
there  any  such  place?  "Business  is  business,"  and  philan- 
thropy is  what?  —  The  pastime  of  a  few  well-meaning  rich, 
the  shibboleth  of  reformers,  the  dream  of  exalted  mystics. 
Surely  the  practical  minds  of  Wall  Street  and  La  Salle  Street 
need  give  no  heed,  or,  at  best,  a  passing  thought,  to  such 
dreams  and  pastimes. 

My  own  college  days,  a  generation  back  in  the  reckoning 
of  time,  witnessed  the  major  influence  of  physical  and  natural 
science.  Men  of  high  reputation  asserted  belief  in  the  spon- 
taneous origin  of  life,  the  chemical  production  of  thought,  and 
an  ultimate  material  basis  for  all  philosophy.  Religion 
seemed  to  them  a  comfortable  superstition,  theology  a 
discarded  by-product,  and  immortality  a  socialized  aspira- 
tion. But  to-day  we  have  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
British  scientific  world,   Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  expressing  the 
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conviction  that  "genuine  religion  has  its  roots  deep  down  in 
the  heart  of  humanity  and  in  the  reality  of  things";  that 
truth  takes  on  spiritual  as  well  as  material  forms.  Contrast, 
if  you  will,  his  confident  belief  in  personality  after  death 
with  the  dictum  of  a  philosopher  of  the  last  generation: 
"Gone  to  eternal  silence;  gone  to  pathetic  dust!"  Con- 
tinuity of  life,  continuity  of  spiritual  power,  continuity  of 
religion  as  the  greatest  dynamic  force  in  organized  society  — 
these,  not  the  fathomed  mysteries  of  the  material  universe, 
wonderful  though  they  be,  are  the  efficient  constants  in 
man's  unending  progress. 

And  we  may  liken  the  pursuit  of  business  in  the  human 
world  to  the  development  of  physical  and  natural  science 
in  the  order  of  the  known  universe.  Both,  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, are  incomplete,  but  both  furnish  the  solid  bases  of 
human  progress,  the  "stepping  stones"  to  higher  things. 
I  shall  not  seek  to  make  out  a  case  for  gift  philanthropy; 
viz.,  charity.  My  own  belief  is  that  we  are  utilizing  this 
powerful  social  agent  far  too  much,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
giver,  dispenser,  and  recipient.  To  extend  the  field  of 
charity  much  beyond  the  care  of  the  helpless  and  for  educa- 
tion is  to  encourage  a  distorted  view  of  social  trusteeship, 
and  to  create  poverty  of  self-help.  The  great  work  of  hu- 
man conservation  and  social  welfare  should  be  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  co-operation  of  resources,  participation 
in  benefits,  and  a  final  joint  result  expressed  definitely  in 
terms  of  financial  profit,  and  indefinitely,  though  none  the 
less  real,  in  ethical  betterment. 

The  meeting  ground  of  business  and  philanthropy  is 
very  broad.  Its  spacious  domain  gives  hospitality  to  efforts 
and  agencies  classified  as  productive,  preventive,  and  up- 
lifting. Let  us  take  counsel  together  upon  three  of  these, 
all  of  prime  importance. 

Housing  the  plain  people  in  large  cities  —  I  speak  of  it 
most   often  as   giving  the  worthy   poor  a   chance   to  live 
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decently  —  is  the  most  fundamental  thing  in  social  organiza- 
tion. The  earliest  conspicuous  expositor  of  this  doctrine 
was  Earl  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  profoundly  moved  by 
the  disclosures  of  Charles  Dickens.  That  great  novelist 
and  greater  humanitarian  instituted  a  renaissance  of  social 
truth  when  he  wrote  in  his  preface  to  the  "Pickwick  Papers": 
"The  universal  diffusion  of  the  means  of  decency  and  health 
is  as  much  the  right  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  as  they  are 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  rich  and  of  the  State." 

Cardinal  Manning  once  said,  "Domestic  life  creates  a 
nation."  The  corollary  is  just  as  true  —  the  lack  of  it  will 
unmake  any  nation.  Wherever  investigations  have  been 
made,  social  ills  have  been  found  largely  concentrated  in 
those  parts  of  populous  communities  where  housing  is  of 
the  poorest  sort.  Strong-willed,  self-respecting  people  may 
conquer  the  influences  of  environment,  but  the  great  mass, 
beset  by  things  which  drag  down,  inevitably  yield  to  the 
influence  of  surroundings.  That  which  most  determines  the 
trend  of  life  is  the  home.  It  is  the  character  unit  of  society, 
and  just  as  we  have  good  homes  or  the  opposite  shall  we 
have  citizenship  on  the  side  of  righteousness  or  the  reverse. 

Consider  this  question  for  a  moment  as  it  affects  general 
health.  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said,  "The  health  of  the 
people  is  the  foundation  upon  which  their  whole  happiness 
and  their  whole  prosperity  depend."  Investigators  like 
Sir  James  Paget  have  found  that  the  money  loss  through 
bad  health  which  is  purely  preventable,  that  which  was 
brought  on  through  unfavorable  living  conditions,  amounted 
yearly  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  one  valuable 
thing  that  the  working  man  has  is  his  time.  Loss  of  time 
is  a  loss  which  he  can  never  make  up,  and  so,  to  the  masses 
of  the  people,  health  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Then 
we  have  the  evil  of  drunkenness.  Is  it  a  mere  chance  that 
one  finds  those  areas  where  the  worst  housing  obtains  to  be 
also  the  regal  domain  of  liquordom?     Is  it  a  mere  chance 
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that  where  people  are  herded  together,  as  in  some  parts  of 
New  York  City,  a  thousand  to  the  acre,  there  emerge  whole 
battalions  of  the  immoral  and  other  ne'er-do-wells?  Or, 
can  you  wonder  that,  under  the  regime  of  human  herding, — 
I  have  mentioned  New  York,  but  that  is  not  the  only  city 
of  which  these  things  are  more  or  less  true, —  the  growing 
lad  readily  absorbs  the  philosophy  of  the  streets  and  is 
early  initiated  into  petty  crime?  Still  less  ought  we  to  be 
surprised  that  the  daughters  of  slumdom,  deprived  of  a 
just  heritage,  wronged  and  wronging,  pass  the  short  measure 
of  their  days,  a  menace,  yes,  but  also  a  reproach  to  our  ne- 
glect. I  might  go  on,  but  cumulative  citation  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  proper  provision  for  home  life  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  questions  relating  to  human  environment. 

How,  then,  shall  we  approach  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion of  decent  homes  for  the  worthy  poor?  Let  me  ask  you 
to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  mind  in  which  you  will  believe 
that  the  problem  exists,  and,  also,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  do 
something  about  it.  You  should  see  that  proper  building 
and  health  laws  and  municipal  ordinances  are  made  and 
enforced  —  remembering  always  that  enforcement  is  more 
difficult  than  making.  Not  only  must  the  houses  of  the 
future  be  suitable,  but  those  places  in  which  housing  is 
irreparably  bad  must  be  obliterated.  "What,  at  public 
expense?"  Yes,  even  if  you  get  nothing  back  but  the  land 
value,  and  even  though  capitalization  of  the  rental  value 
compels  an  exorbitant  condemnation  price.  Better  bear  the 
penalty  than  continue  the  sin.  Nothing  costs  like  bad 
housing.  Let  us  heed  the  remarks  of  the  Nestor  amongst 
housing  reformers  in  this  country,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White. 

"Is  it  not  a  curious  inconsistency,"  says  he,  "that 
states  and  cities  spend  enormous  sums  in  the  effort  to  lessen 
the  illness  and  undo  the  other  evils  caused  by  bad  housing, 
where  it  would  cost  the  state  almost  nothing  to  prevent  it? 
For  all  that  the  state  needs  to  do  is  to  prohibit  the  building 
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of  obnoxious  forms  of  housing,  and  immediately,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  potent  law  of  supply  and  demand,  private  capital 
will  build  houses  of  the  lawful  and  proper  models." 

And  again,  "Perhaps  too  much  blame  has  been  placed 
upon  the  people  who  built  old-style  tenement  houses  and 
too  little  on  those  who  could  have  built  better  and  who  re- 
fused the  responsibility.  Working  men  and  women  must 
live  somewhere  and  are  obliged  to  take  what  they  find.  The 
business  of  providing  proper  homes  for  the  majority  of  the 
residents  of  a  great  city  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  and  reckless  men  simply  because  those 
who  could  do  better  decline  the  task.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  it  appears  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  provide 
safe  and  wholesome  accommodations,  with  fair  financial 
results  to  the  owners,  besides  other  returns  which  do  not 
often  accompany  successful  business  ventures." 

But  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  easiest  way  is  to 
organize,  just  as  for  any  other  business  purpose,  companies 
to  provide  good  housing  for  the  poor.  There  is  plenty 
of  precedent.  Such  provision  has  been  made  on  a  liberal 
scale  in  London.  Fifteen  years  ago,  I  know,  upward  of 
$150,000,000  had  been  invested  for  this  end,  and  85  per 
cent  of  all  the  money  was  paying  strictly  commercial  div- 
idends. In  New  York  we  have  invested  up  to  date  at  least 
$10,000,000,  of  which  $7,000,000  comes  from  the  institution 
in  which  I  am  specially  interested  —  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company.  All  that  money  is  paying  a  fair  rate  of 
dividend  also.  That  is  why  I  say  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  an  easy  one.  Only  one  combination  is  sweeter  than 
philanthropy  and  four  per  cent,  and  that  is  philanthropy 
and  a  higher  per  cent.     That  too  can  be  realized. 

We  frequently  hear  that  this  is  a  work  of  supererogation, 
that  the  poor  prefer  to  live  as  they  do  now.  And  in  support 
thereof  we  have  had  cited  that  ancient  and  venerable  lie, 
that  if  you  put  a  bathtub  in  a  workingman's  tenement  you 
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will  find  that  bathtub  filled  with  coal.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  have  all  read  this  and  some  of  you  have  felt  very  sad 
about  it.  Well,  I  have  personally  seen  the  inside  of  over 
nine  thousand  workingmen's  homes  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Spain,  and  never 
have  I  seen  coal  in  a  bathtub  but  once — I  did  not  blame  the 
people  in  that  case,  for  there  was  so  little  space  elsewhere. 
You  ask  me:  "If  people  are  getting  four  or  five  per  cent 
by  providing  better  homes  for  the  people,  where  does  phi- 
lanthropy come  in?"  That  is  a  pertinent  question  and 
should  be  answered.  In  the  first  place,  philanthropy  out- 
crops in  giving  tenants  twenty  or  twenty -five  per  cent  better 
houses,  more  sanitary  and  comfortable  accommodations,  at 
current  rates  of  rent.  Larger  courts  are  provided,  better 
light  and  air.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  model  tenements 
we  have  in  New  York.  The  second  feature  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  family  privacy  and  a  great  many  comforts 
of  living.  In  our  model  tenements,  for  instance,  we  have 
steam  heat  and  hot  water  in  all  the  apartments  built  in  the 
last  eight  years.  We  have  steam-dryers  just  as  in  the  large 
laundries,  where  the  workingman's  wife  can  dry  her  week's 
washing  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  have  roof  gardens  — 
not  elaborate  —  where  the  children  can  play  instead  of 
going  to  the  dangerous  and  congested  streets.  We  have  a 
great  many  features  of  that  kind,  all  of  which  are  included 
in  the  rent,  and  which,  as  you  may  imagine,  are  appreciated. 
Then  there  are  certain  educative  influences.  One  is  highly 
ethical,  though  everybody  does  not  believe  so  at  first.  It 
consists  in  the  requirement  of  prompt  payment  of  rent. 
You  may  not  consider  that  a  purely  ethical  arrangement. 
But  it  has  very  great  advantages  for  landlord  and  tenant 
alike.  It  is  easier  for  a  man  receiving  a  weekly  wage  to 
pay  every  seven  days  than  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
month.     Therefore   we   make   our   rents   payable   weekly. 
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This  inculcates  good  habits.  A  careful  man  is  made  of 
the  tenant;  he  becomes  considerate  of  his  family.  We 
teach  the  people  habits  of  orderliness  and  cleanliness,  not 
by  the  use  of  rules  —  we  have  just  as  few  "thou  shalt  nots" 
as  possible  —  but  by  the  force  of  example.  Those  parts 
of  the  building  which  are  under  our  management,  the  stair- 
cases, the  halls,  and  so  on,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  course  of  time  even  those  tenants 
who  are  least  cleanly  and  tidy  in  their  habits  learn  that  it  is 
better,  wiser,  and  more  self-respecting  to  live  in  that  way 
than  in  the  ways  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
This  is  not  accomplished  without  difficulty.  But  it  is  ac- 
complished through  the  force  of  example  generating  public 
opinion  amongst  the  tenants  themselves.  I  remember  a 
family  of  very  uncleanly  habits  coming  into  one  of  our 
buildings  some  years  ago,  and  though  the  garbage  can  was 
sent  up  on  the  dumb-waiter,  and  all  the  tenants  had  to  do 
was  to  empty  their  refuse  into  it,  she  had  other  ideas,  and 
got  rid  of  her  garbage  by  dumping  it  on  the  landing.  The 
first  morning  this  was  done,  one  of  her  neighbors,  coming  out, 
noticed  it.  She  knocked  at  the  door  of  another  neighbor, 
who  came  out,  and  the  two  held  a  sort  of  inquest  on  the 
hall-stairs.  The  testimony  being  presented  loudly  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  offender,  was  not  altogether  complimen- 
tary. The  first  result  was  that  next  day  the  garbage  was  put 
on  the  landing  as  before,  and  was  placed  carefully  in  front 
of  the  doors  of  the  two  neighbors.  Having  relieved  her 
feelings,  the  delinquent  never  repeated  the  act.  Ultimately 
she  became  a  model  tenant. 

We  have  provided  playrooms  in  the  basements  where 
the  children  can  find  an  outlet  for  physical  energy  in  safe 
places,  and  can  enjoy  themselves  together  instead  of  playing 
precariously  in  the  street. 

We  find  it  possible  to  be  a  little  more  lenient  in  the 
matter  of  pressing  people  whom  we  know  to  be  trustworthy 
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than  an  ordinary  landlord  would,  and  that  is  a  helpful 
measure  to  persons  in  need.  Very  few  abuse  the  extension 
of  credit.  Then,  we  allow  an  association  of  young  church 
women  the  rental  of  a  place  to  maintain  a  model  house- 
keeping apartment.  There  anybody  in  the  building  can 
go  and  see  how  linen  can  be  best  taken  care  of  and  disposed 
in  small  space,  what  sort  of  china  is  best  to  use  in  a  small 
flat,  how  it  is  possible  to  be  economical  in  purchasing  and 
efficient  in  cooking  food.  This  is  done  without  the  sugges- 
tion of  imposing  anything  upon  our  tenants,  simply  giving 
them  an  opportunity.  In  the  summer  we  have  "infants' 
feeding  stations"  where  a  well-known  specialist  comes  twice 
a  week,  examines  the  children  who  are  brought  to  him  and 
who  are  not  thriving  for  one  reason  or  another.  He  care- 
fully diagnoses  their  ailments  and  his  trained  nurses  visit 
the  families  in  their  apartments  —  not  merely  in  our  build- 
ings but  in  others  in  the  neighborhood  —  to  see  that  his 
directions  are  followed.  Pure  milk  properly  peptonized  or 
mixed  with  barley  water,  or  whatever  is  necessary,  is  sold 
at  cost.  And  so,  self-respect  is  maintained.  It  is  a  touch- 
ing sight  on  hot  July  and  August  mornings  to  see  the  pro- 
cessions of  mothers  in  front  of  these  places. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  multifarious  service  rendered 
by  our  corps  of  women  managers,  superintendents,  and 
helpers  on  our  large  model  tenement  estates.  I  was  strongly 
advised  against  employing  women  for  this  purpose  by  friends 
in  the  real  estate  business  who  told  me  that  the  result  would 
be  to  wreck  our  business.  I  have  found  it  quite  otherwise. 
Why  is  it  not  logical  to  believe  that  a  woman  should  know 
better  the  personal  side  in  the  management  of  tenement 
property  than  a  man.  The  art  of  keeping  tenants  is  largely 
making  the  woman  of  the  household  content.  And  cer- 
tainly, a  woman  knows  better  how  to  do  this  than  a  man. 
Is  it  preferable  to  send  a  young  man  for  the  rent,  often  at 
an  inopportune  moment,  or  to  send  a  woman  who  comes 
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in  with  a  friendly  "Good  morning,"  and  who  can  be  re- 
ceived at  any  time.  Our  agents  observe  how  tenants  live 
— give  wholesome,  timely  advice  both  as  to  the  care  of  the 
property  and  of  the  family.  We  have  found  women  very 
efficient  as  managers,  though  they  cannot  handle  our  very 
largest  estates  on  the  physical  side  as  well  as  men.  We  need 
and  we  have  women  of  very  different  types  and  tempera- 
ments for  managers. 

You  will  probably  ask  me,  "Is  such  work  appreciated?" 
Yes;  the  best  evidence  is  that  out  of  the  2755  model  tenement 
apartments  we  have  in  New  York,  there  is  not  a  single 
vacancy  to-day. 

But  even  more  conclusive  evidence  is  the  fact  that  out  of 
$2,074,340.21  of  rentals  collected  during  the  last  five  years 
from  our  own  buildings,  our  losses  from  bad  debts  have 
been  less  than  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  During  last 
month  [November,  1913]  the  losses  from  vacancies  in  a 
rent  roll  of  $525,000  per  year,  were  just  $160.55.  If  people 
did  not  want  good  housing,  would  they  pay  for  it,  and  pay 
for  it  so  consistently  as  this? 

Another  striking  evidence  is  the  number  of  families  who 
come  back.  I  sometimes  ask  them  why  they  return  and  the 
frequent  reply  is,  "The  children  made  us  come  back:  they 
like  to  live  here  so  much  better  than  elsewhere."  Anything 
that  helps  the  child  safeguards  the  next  generation. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Do  model  tenements  min- 
ister to  the  class  of  people  for  whom  they  are  designed? 
Do  they  not  take  care  of  people  who  could  afford  to  live 
elsewhere?"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts,  a  careful 
census  has  recently  been  made  of  the  occupants  of  our 
company's  model  tenement  buildings,  and  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  they  are  tenanted  by  persons  above  the  grade 
for  which  they  were  built.  Specifically,  results  show  that 
the  greatest  number  of  wage-earning  heads  of  families 
receive  under  $800  per  year.     In  fact,  our  inquiry  has  dis- 
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closed  a  somewhat  unexpected  social-economic  situation. 
In  this  country  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  husband 
and  father  supports  the  whole  family,  but  our  record  shows 
that  amongst  the  dwellers  in  our  model  tenement  buildings 
this  is  only  partially  true. 

Here  is  an  accurate  classification  of  occupations  followed 
by  all  the  tenants  on  our  model  tenement  estates,  who  were 
in  residence  on  April  30,  1912: 

CLASSIFIED   LIST   OF   OCCUPATIONS   OF   TENANTS 
WITH    PERCENTAGES    OF   EACH    CLASS 

No.  Percentage 

1.  Semi-mechanical 437  17.50% 

2.  Mechanics 492  19 .  70% 

3.  Clerical  and  office  help 138  5 .  52% 

4.  Clerks  in  stores 104  4. 16% 

5.  Factory  workers 283  11 .32% 

6.  Domestic  service 428  17 .  13% 

7.  Transportation  service 101  4.05% 

8.  Church,     philanthropic     and     social 

workers 17  .68% 

9.  Unskilled  labor 162         6 .  49% 

10.  Public  service 7  .  28% 

11.  Operatives,  dressmakers,  etc 158  6.32% 

12.  Journalists  and  literary  workers 30  1 .  20% 

13.  Unclassified 141  5 .  Q5% 


2498     100 .  00% 

A  recent  census  on  one  of  our  large  model  tenement 
estates  revealed  the  fact  that  the  average  wages  of  heads  of 
families  occupying  apartments  of  three  rooms  and  private 
baths  were  a  little  less  than  $15.75  per  week. 

An  earlier  census  on  another  estate  showed  that  523^ 
per  cent  of  all  heads  of  families  earned  $12  a  week  or  less. 
Twelve  dollars  is  the  wage  of  common  or  unskilled  labor. 
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Such  figures  effectually  dispose  of  another  common  super- 
stition whose  belief  harms  the  cause. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  has  recently 
extended  its  operations  to  the  homing  of  working  girls. 
The  Junior  League  House,  so  called  because  117  of  the  young 
society  women  of  New  York,  headed  by  Mrs.  Willard  D. 
Straight,  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  to 
build  the  building,  and  a  committee  of  that  organization 
co-operates  in  the  management.  The  building  is  a  hand- 
some six-story,  fireproof,  electric-lighted,  steam-heated 
structure,  with  elevator,  and  is  designed  to  accommodate 
328  working  girls  with  the  requisite  staff.  The  artistic 
appearance  and  homelike  comfort  of  the  interior  are  rivaled 
by  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.  Large  porches 
overlooking  the  East  River,  artistic  pergolas  on  the  roof- 
garden,  the  massive  doorways  with  marble  trimmings, 
make  it  hard  to  realize  that  in  an  abode  so  beautiful  and 
so  comfortable  the  cost  of  living  can  be  brought  within 
the  means  of  those  who  work  in  shops,  factories,  and  offices; 
viz.,  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  week.  This  price  includes 
breakfast  and  dinner  on  week-days  and  three  meals  on 
Sundays.     A  light  lunch  to  be  carried  away  costs  five  cents. 

On  each  of  the  five  sleeping  floors  is  a  large  living-room 
with  a  cheerful  fireplace,  tables,  sofas,  and  chairs  where 
guests  who  prefer  may  spend  a  quiet  evening  in  lounging 
attire. 

Bedrooms  are  homelike,  light,  and  comfortable.  The 
white  enamel  beds  are  supplied  with  springs  and  mattresses 
of  excellent  quality.  A  closet  and  chiffonier  provide  ample 
accommodations  for  clothing.  A  table,  rocking-chair,  rug, 
and  dainty  window  curtains  complete  the  furnishing.  All 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  competent  maids. 

Ample  bath  and  lavatory  accommodations  are  provided 
and  located  at  two  points  on  each  floor.  There  is  a  laundry 
with  steam-drying  chambers  in  the  basement,  open  morn- 
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ings  and  evenings  for  those  who  desire  to  do  their  own 
laundry  work.  A  pressing  and  sewing  room  on  the  main 
floor  is  supplied  with  electric  irons  and  sewing  machines. 
Guests  can  make  their  own  clothing  with  little  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort.  Other  conveniences  include  a  writing- 
room,  typewriting-room,  telephone  booths,  cloakroom,  and 
a  large  trunkroom  having  individual  compartments  for 
guests.  On  the  main  floor  is  a  large  entertainment  hall 
which  will  accommodate  six  hundred  people.  This  hall 
is  so  arranged  and  furnished  that  it  serves  as  a  large  sitting- 
room  while  there  is  space  enough  left  for  dancing.  A  grand 
piano  with  electrical  playing  attachment  is  always  ready  for 
use.  There  is  also  a  stage  for  use  in  theatricals,  lectures, 
concerts,  and  other  entertainments.  Many  "affairs"  are 
given  by  guests  living  in  the  house,  who  are  encouraged  to 
organize  to  provide  recreation.  Adjoining  this  large  hall 
is  a  library  and  reading-room.  There  is  also  on  this  floor  a 
large  reception  room  and  six  small  rooms  opening  from  it, 
which  are  popularly  known  as  "courting-rooms,"  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  are  frankly  used  as  such.  I  need  not  describe 
the  dining-room,  or  the  kitchen  and  bakery,  with  their  up- 
to-date  equipments. 

This  working  girls'  hotel  is  unique  in  at  least  one  respect ; 
viz.,  that  guests  are  not  environed  with  restrictions.  It  is 
open  day  and  night,  and  patrons  may  come  and  go  at  any 
hour  they  please.  No  serious  embarrassment  has  yet  arisen 
from  this  open  door  policy,  and  I  feel  confident  none  will 
arise. 

Net  returns  have  not  yet  quite  measured  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  model  tenements,  but  I  am  sure  they  will. 
The  hotel  is  handicapped  by  being  situated  too  far  distant 
from  convenient  lines  of  transit. 

The  name  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  suggests 
more  than  has  been  outlined  in  what  I  have  so  far  said. 
We  chose  the  name  to  typify  the  equal  attention  which  we 
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expected  to  pay  to  city  and  to  suburban  housing.  It  was 
our  plan  to  invest  equal  sums  in  each  form,  but  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  relative  amounts  to-day  are  approximately 
six  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  for  the  city,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  million  for  the  suburbs. 

We  might  have  carried  out  our  original  program  if  we 
had  not  catered  especially  to  a  class  of  people  with  very 
slender  pocketbooks,  those  of  financial  ability  much  lower 
than  the  ordinary  purchaser  of  a  suburban  home.  Then, 
too,  we  have  found  an  invisible  deterrent  in  the  "tenement 
germ."  This  has  a  real  existence  in  New  York,  as  much  as 
the  typhoid  germ.  It  is  a  bacillus  which  especially  attacks 
the  women.  Often  cases  arise  where  the  husband  is  quite 
willing  to  take  up  suburban  residence,  but  where  the  wife 
dreads  removal  from  the  stirring  sounds  of  the  fire  and 
ambulance  bells,  the  excitement  of  the  police  arrest  in  the 
corner  saloon,  and  the  invincible  appeal  of  the  moving- 
picture  show.  Once  initiated  to  congested  life  in  New  York 
tenements,  it  is  hard  for  the  average  family  to  break  away. 

Nothing  is  wrong  with  our  plan.  It  is  liberal  and  ad- 
vantageous. We  own  about  thirty  acres,  and  control  it 
with  reference  to  the  interest  of  purchasers  as  well  as  our 
own.  We  build  artistic  and  substantial  houses,  and  sell 
them  upon  the  payment  of  ten  per  cent  cash,  giving  twenty 
years'  time  in  which  to  repay  the  balance  in  equal  monthly 
instalments  reckoned  at  six  per  cent  interest  upon  deferred 
items.  This  enables  purchasers  to  acquire  homes  in  fee 
simple  at  as  small,  if  not  smaller,  cost  than  the  rental  of  a 
similar  number  of  rooms  in  city  tenements.  The  lives  of 
purchasers  are  insured  so  that  in  case  the  wage-earner  dies, 
the  family  is  secure  in  the  possession  of  a  home.  This  is 
feasible,  and  is  a  good  system  to  imitate. 

An  interesting  movement  which  has  attained  consider- 
able proportions  in  England  is  the  so-called  Garden  City 
Movement.     It  is  claimed  that  where  houses  are  sold  to 
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individual  purchasers  the  chances  are  that  some  will  resell 
their  property  to  undesirable  people  who  use  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  frustrate  the  good  intentions  of  those  who  originally 
laid  out  a  subdivision.  They  believe  that  in  relation  to 
house  property  it  is  of  great  importance  to  take  the  long 
view  of  things  as  distinct  from  the  short  view.  Therefore, 
when  an  estate  is  laid  out,  it  is  laid  out  with  as  much  open 
space  as  possible,  and  with  plentiful  provision  for  gardens, 
shrubbery,  and  other  landscape  effects. 

Instead  of  individual  ownership  the  disposal  of  houses 
is  combined  with  safeguards  to  prevent  this  ownership 
taking  on  an  anti-social  aspect.  Moreover,  since  one  of 
the  reasons  why  men  who  are  able  to  provide  individual 
homes  for  their  families  are  loath  to  do  so  is  that  their  work- 
ing locality  is  not  so  firmly  fixed  that  they  can  afford  to  tie 
themselves  up  with  a  house.  To  meet  this  the  principle  of 
co-partnership  tenancy  has  been  adopted. 

The  capital  is  raised  through  the  sale  of  shares  of  low 
par  value,  and  is  usually  paid  up  by  instalments.  A  limita- 
tion is  fixed  upon  the  number  of  shares  which  any  one  may 
own.  But  any  amount  may  be  invested  in  what  is  called 
"loan  stock,"  which,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  may 
refer  to  as  "preference  shares."  A  board  of  management 
is  elected  by  the  shareholders,  and  provision  is  made  for 
representation  of  tenants. 

The  second  division  in  this  field  of  business  and  philan- 
thropy united  to  which  we  may  turn  our  attention  is  a 
provision  for  the  worthy  wage-earner  and  others,  where  the 
need  of  the  loan  is  apparent,  of  opportunity  for  borrowing 
small  sums  of  money  without  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  extortion  of  unscrupulous  money-lenders,  but  at  rates 
which  are  reasonable  to  the  borrower  and  fairly  remunera- 
tive to  capital.  It  will  enable  the  wage-earner  to  secure  such 
moneys  largely  upon  the  faith  of  endorsements  and  guar- 
antees and  without  the  often  embarrassing  and  burdensome 
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requirement  of  a  pledge  of  chattels  or  other  valuables  as 
collateral  security  for  repayment.  It  will  also  provide  op- 
portunity for  the  systematic  investment  of  small  savings, 
bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  otherwise  feasible, 
and  afford  a  basis  for  securing  credit  and  encouraging 
thrift. 

Carrying  out  the  foregoing  purposes,  in  addition  to  these 
immediate  benefits,  will,  I  believe,  operate  to  put  an  end  to 
much  needless  and  injurious  agitation  and  resulting  dis- 
satisfaction concerning  financial  and  industrial  conditions 
generally  and  foster  a  more  intelligent  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous understanding  between  labor  and  capital,  be- 
tween what  our  radical  friends  choose  to  distinguish  as  "the 
haves"  and  "the  have-nots."  Just  as  in  the  details  I  have 
given  you  in  relation  to  model  housing  I  drew  from  actual 
experience, —  the  experience  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  of  New  York,  which  has  an  unbroken 
dividend  record  of  sixteen  years  at  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
—  so  am  I  outlining  here  not  a  theoretical  plan,  but  actual 
financial  history.  The  Morris  plan  of  industrial  banking,  or, 
as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  of  industrial  loan  and  savings,  has  been 
in  successful  operation  through  independent  companies, 
employing  in  the  aggregate  approximately  $2,000,000  of 
capital  in  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Virginia;  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Washington,  D.  C; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Denver,  Colorado; 
and  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  directors  of  these 
various  concerns  are  broad-minded,  public-spirited,  and  busi- 
ness-wise, and  operations  have  been  financially  profitable 
and  sociologically  useful.  The  most  conspicuous  result  has 
been  a  great  lessening  of  the  "loan-shark"  evil,  probably 
the  most  pitiless  exploitation  to  which  our  plain  people  are 
subjected.  The  rate  charged  by  the  loan-shark  ranges 
from  forty  to  four  hundred  per  cent  per  annum.     The  great 
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majority  of  transactions  are  at  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.  This  places  upon  the  loan-shark's  victim  a  burden  of 
interest  that  increases  faster  than  his  savings.  The  victim 
borrows  from  new  sharks  to  pay  old  loans  and  thus  adds  to 
his  debts  beyond  his  capacity  to  pay.  The  "shark," 
armed  with  his  victim's  fear  of  exposure,  holds  continually 
over  his  head  a  threat  of  garnishment,  foreclosure,  or  at- 
tachment, and  the  harassed  and  hopeless  borrowers  often 
seek  relief  by  means  that  end  in  tragedy.  But  where  there 
is  no  personal  tragedy  the  burning  sense  of  injustice  in- 
evitably finds  expression  in  ill-will  to  those  better  off,  in 
harboring  revolutionary  feelings,  and  in  nursing  a  perpetual 
"grouch"  against  the  existing  social  order.  Many  states 
of  this  Union  have  passed  stringent  laws  against  the  loan- 
sharks.  They  may  go  on  doing  so  for  all  time  without 
greatly  reducing  the  evil.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  this 
and  other  social-economic  evils  is  to  offset  it  by  something 
which  does  the  work  required  justly,  humanely,  and  effi- 
ciently. The  Morris  Plan  of  Industrial  Banking  is  a  prac- 
tical remedial  agency.  The  Atlanta  institution  reports 
that  in  one  year  it  took  up  "1,150  loans  made  by  money- 
sharks,  with  interest  ranging  from  5  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
a  month."  Savings  to  borrowers  on  the  transactions  amount- 
ed to  $75,000  per  annum.  This  means  that,  except  for  the 
relief  afforded,  the  loan-shark  victims  would  have  paid 
$75,000  of  interest  during  the  year,  and  then  would  have 
been  not  one  cent  nearer  liquidating  the  principal. 

Let  me  read  you  a  telegram  I  received  from  St.  Louis 
a  few  days  ago. 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  26,  1913. 

"We  opened  business  here  January  second,  1913.  To 
date  we  have  put  15  loan-sharks  out  of  business,  saving  our 
customers  more  than  $12,000  in  usurious  interest.  We 
have  made  3,982  loans  amounting  to  $366,700. 

"Signed,  A.  A.  Blumeyer"  [Cashier]. 
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Let  us  take  an  intimate  view  of  this  system  in  operation, 
illustrating  it  by  the  procedure  of  a  $50  loan.  The  borrower 
gives  his  note,  with  two  co-makers,  for  $50,  due  one  year 
later,  and  pays  6  per  cent  interest  in  advance.  He  then 
agrees  to  purchase,  at  $1.00  a  week  for  fifty  weeks,  a  Class 
"C"  Certificate  of  Investment.  This  certificate,  which  as  a 
rule  bears  no  interest  when  hypothecated,  is  assigned  as 
additional  collateral  for  the  loan.  At  the  end  of  fifty  weeks 
the  borrower  has  paid  $50  on  this  certificate.  Two  weeks 
later  his  note  becomes  due.  He  can  then  withdraw  the 
$50  paid  on  the  certificate,  pay  the  note,  and  the  transaction 
is  closed.  Or  he  can  make  use  of  two  options  which  are  a 
distinct  encouragement  to  future  saving: — 

(a)  He  may  convert  his  Class  "C"  Certificate  into  an 
interest-bearing  (sometimes  5  and  sometimes  6  per  cent) 
Class  "B"  investment  certificate,  and  pay  his  loan  from  out- 
side sources. 

(b)  He  may  convert  his  paid-up  Class  "C"  Certificate 
into  a  Class  "B"  interest-bearing  Certificate  of  Investment, 
put  this  up  as  collateral,  take  out  a  new  loan  for  $50  and 
pay  his  old  note  with  the  $50  borrowed.  He  needs  no 
endorsers  for  this  latter  loan,  as  the  "B"  Certificate  is 
sufficient  security. 

When  he  takes  out  the  second  loan  the  borrower  sub- 
scribes to  another  Class  "C"  Instalment  Certificate.  He 
pays  $1.00  per  week  on  this  and  when  it  is  paid  up  he  with- 
draws the  $50  paid  on  it,  and  cancels  his  note.  This  re- 
leases his  "B"  Certificate  from  hypothecation,  and  leaves 
him  the  owner  of  this  certificate,  worth  $50,  plus  $2.50  or 
$3.00  interest.  He  started  with  a  liability,  he  finished  with 
an  asset;  and  he  can  borrow  on  this  asset  at  any  time  with- 
out furnishing  endorsers  or  other  security. 

But  this  procedure  has  done  far  more  for  him.  His 
two  years  of  careful  saving  have  taught  him  the  invaluable 
lesson  of  personal  thrift,  and  have  given  him  an  altogether 
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different  social  outlook.  He  has  now  a  stake  in  organized 
society,  and  an  impulse  to  go  on  saving  to  benefit  his  less 
fortunate  or  as  yet  unreflecting  fellow-men.  This  impulse, 
born  in  necessity,  nurtured  in  fair-dealing,  and  flowering 
in  philanthropy  and  justice,  accounts  as  nothing  else  ac- 
counts for  the  success  of  "Banca  Popolare"  of  Italy,  founded 
by  Luzzatti,  on  this  plan,  in  1868  with  $5,600  of  paid-in 
capital.  Three  of  these  banks  last  year  loaned  to  small 
borrowers  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  with  losses  of  six  tenths  of  one 
hundredth  per  cent.  Why  may  the  American  "small  man" 
not  have  the  same  facilities  as  his  Italian,  French,  and 
German  confrere,  and  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  would  not  avail  himself  of  such  facilities  when  provided? 
The  people  of  England  and  the  United  States,  in  seeking  the 
big  things,  have  overlooked  small  things  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  more  important.  Let  us  change  the  policy 
and  point  of  view. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  may  note  that  as  a  banking 
proposition  it  is  sound.  The  borrower  must  show  legitimate 
needs  and  present  two  endorsers  of  good  character  to  guar- 
antee his  loan.  Should  the  maker  default  through  death 
or  otherwise,  there  remain  two  to  liquidate  the  loan,  on 
easy  terms.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  list  of  delin- 
quents is  exceedingly  small,  and  the  losses  negligible. 
Moreover,  this  three-name  paper  grows  better  every  week 
by  the  payments  of  2  per  cent  increments  of  principal. 

The  large  cost  in  ordinary  banking  is  in  connection  with 
deposits;  but  here  this  is  almost  wholly  eliminated,  as  de- 
posits as  such  are  not  accepted.  The  business  requires  no 
advertising,  and  the  administrative  expenses  are  small. 
There  is  no  speculation  about  these  institutions,  no  accumu- 
lation of  idle  funds,  and  investors  in  their  capital  stock  are 
limited  to  a  6  per  cent  return  upon  book  value. 

The  third  division  of  my  theme  deals  with  what  may  be 
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called  "social  insurance."  Not  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it  until  recently  in  English-speaking  countries, 
though  it  has  been  incorporated  for  more  than  a  generation 
in  the  social-economic  policy  of  several  continental  European 
states.  The  underlying  idea  is  not  so  much  the  abolition 
of  poverty  as  its  avoidance.  In  our  present  treatment  of 
social  misfortune  we  rarely  distinguish  between  a  man  who, 
in  spite  of  hard  work  and  through  misfortune,  becomes 
handicapped  in  life's  race,  and  the  idle,  the  drunken,  and 
hopeless  inefficients.  We  have  not  offered  facilities  for  the 
avoidance  of  poverty.  So,  the  socialistic  agitator  and  others 
of  the  anti-social  group  are  left  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  a 
social  system  can  be  devised  in  which  poverty  shall  be 
abolished.  Is  it  not  our  business  to  offer  facilities,  with 
governmental  co-operation  sometimes,  to  help  the  people 
to  find  means  for  the  avoidance  of  poverty?  In  Germany 
practicable  schemes  have  been  more  completely  developed 
than  anywhere  else.  There  we  find  in  operation  insurance 
against  accidents,  in  which  the  risk  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions has  been  actuarially  worked  out  and  where  the  main 
contribution  comes  from  the  industry  and  only  the  minor 
portion  from  the  wage-earner;  insurance  against  sickness, 
in  which  the  major  contribution  is  made  by  the  wage- 
earner  and  the  lesser  by  the  employer;  old-age  pensions  in 
which  contributions  are  made  equally  by  the  employer  and 
employee  with  an  increment  added  by  the  State,  leaving 
the  aged  worker  an  opportunity  to  retire  and  spend  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  a  self-respecting  position.  These,  I  say, 
present  fundamental  and  tangible  benefits.  Recently  has 
come  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  insurance  against 
unemployment.  That,  of  course,  is  a  difficult  matter, 
because  it  raises  new  questions.  But  if  actuaries  have 
worked  out  a  sound  basis  of  insurance  against  burglary, 
and  against  the  loss  of  rent,  it  should  be  possible  to  find  a 
basis  for  insurance  against  unemployment. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  outline  the  relation  between 
industrial  efficiency  and  a  contented  mind.  Greater  stabil- 
ity of  service  may  also  be  looked  for.  These  two  afford  a 
splendid  return  on  humanity  regarding  co-operation. 
Though  indirect,  they  are  none  the  less  tangible.  It  is  a 
truism  as  old  as  the  hills  that  whatever  makes  for  content- 
ment and  well-being  of  employees  redounds  to  the  benefit 
of  employers  and  the  advantage  of  the  State. 

We  in  this  goodly  land  have  for  half  a  century  or  more 
centered  our  eyes  mainly  upon  the  production  of  wealth. 
That  is  not  wonderful,  seeing  the  extent  of  Dame  Nature's 
bounty  every  year.  In  traveling  across  the  continent  one 
remarks  that  the  "big  talk"  seems  to  increase  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  distance  west  of  the  Mississippi  until  in  Cali- 
fornia they  no  longer  speak  of  "Our  Country"  but  of  "God's 
Country."  Being  in  Chicago  I  am  tempted  to  recall  that  the 
joint  efforts  of  earth  and  sun  add  ten  billions  annually  to 
our  national  wealth.  But  we  must  concern  ourselves  more 
and  more  with  economic  distribution  and  economic  op- 
portunity. Irresponsible  agitation  must  not  be  left  with 
undeniable  facts  upon  which  to  base  malevolence  and 
diatribe.  The  needs,  real  legitimate  needs,  of  the  worthy 
poor  must  not  go  unattended  because  of  our  shortsighted- 
ness and  neglect.  We  must  eliminate  social-economic  forces 
which  drag  down,  and  substitute  environing  influence  of 
the  higher  sort.  We  must  stop  that  eminently  illogical 
and  harmful  practice  of  "shedding  tears  over  moral  wrecks, 
and  then  endowing  institutions  for  patching  character  after 
the  disaster  has  come."  The  man  in  the  street  is  doing 
more  thinking  than  formerly  and  often  is  thinking  wrongly ; 
more  often  is  he  wrongly  led.  Soon  he  will  be  looking 
"cross-eyed"  at  every  man  of  wealth.  Ferment  is  stirring 
and  he  who  has  a  dollar  is  misrepresented  as  having  taken 
that  dollar  or  a  large  part  of  it  from  the  man  who  hasn't 
quite  that  much. 
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But  all  this  is  negative  —  just  a  warning.  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  "mourner's  bench"  are  useful  in  emergen- 
cies, but  is  there  not  a  stronger,  a  positive,  appeal?  There 
is,  and  the  best  way  to  turn  the  mind  of  democracy  is  for 
us  to  give  to  collective  interest  a  part  of  the  time  and 
thought  we  now  concentrate  on  the  purely  personal.  Let 
us  make  city  government  efficient  and  honest.  Let  us 
master  our  over-lords,  the  political  boss,  the  public  utility 
magnate,  and  the  rural  legislator.  Let  us  invest,  not  give,  a 
part  of  our  substance  in  enterprises  which  typify  common 
weal,  the  union  of  business  and  philanthropy.  Remember 
that  gifts  which  fall  from  dead  men's  hands  are  not  philan- 
thropy at  all.  The  possession  of  wealth  entails  real  responsi- 
bilities during  life.  Thus  only  may  we  expect  social  reform 
without  socialism.  Only  thus  shall  we  conserve  and  hand 
on  those  three  great  principles  of  social  organization  — 
order,  self-reliance,  and  restraint. 

I  would  leave  with  you  the  feeling  that  I  have  proposed 
nothing  which  does  not  belong  to  sound  sense  and  economic 
propriety.  Let  there  rest  in  your  recollection  three  head- 
lines: "Home,"  "Unnecessary  Care,"  "A  Friend  in  Need." 
What  we  must  do  may  be  done  without  sacrifice.  The 
application  of  intelligence  and  good-will  alone  is  necessary. 
There  need  be  no  new  social  state  nor  any  miraculous 
change  to  ensure  high  character,  contentment,  and  effi- 
ciency, which  are  the  real  enduring  bases  of  a  nation's  life. 

President  Carpenter:  We  are  all  under  deep  obliga- 
tion to  Dr.  Gould  for  making  the  long  journey  from  New 
York,  and  for  the  address  which  we  have  listened  to  with  so 
much  interest  and  profit. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED   AND  THIRTY-FOURTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday  February  14,  1914 
Open  Meeting:  President  Carpenter  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

The  Public  Utility  and  the  Public 

Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  LL.D.,  Eng.  D. 
Dean,  Department  of  Engineering,  University  of  Michigan 

Hon.  Owen  P.  Thompson 
of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois 

President  Carpenter:  Gentlemen  of  the  Commercial 
Club  and  our  honored  guests  of  the  evening:  The  most 
promising  sign  for  a  fair  solution  of  the  big  problems  of  our 
time  seems  to  me  to  be  the  growing  reliance  on  and  respect 
for  the  men  who  know,  the  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  learning  and  who  have  the  courage  and  the  patience 
to  cultivate  the  seeds  of  wisdom  in  what  might  be  called 
"The  Garden  of  Progress."  What  a  wonderful  garden  it 
is! — and  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what  fearful  and 
wonderful  gardeners  some  of  us  have  made  of  ourselves! 
We  seem  to  be  obsessed  with  the  size  of  our  plots  rather 
than  the  quality  of  our  produce.  The  soil  is  fertile — almost 
anything  will  grow — in  fact,  something  is  continously  grow- 
ing in  each  plot  whether  we  do  our  gardening  well  or  ill, 
and  our  troubles  generally  arise  when,  through  ignorance 
or  neglect,  we  have  raised  a  crop  of  luxuriant  weeds  and 
look  through  the  barbed  fence  of  envy  and  covet  the  fruit 
and  grain  on  the  other  side.  However,  this  is  not  to  be  an 
evening  devoted  to  metaphoric  horticulture;   on  the  con- 
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trary,  the  subject  to-night  is  "The  Public  Utility  and  The 
Public." 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  guest  of  honor,  Dr.  Cooley, 
made  an  address  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers 
on  "What  Constitutes  a  Reasonable  Charge  for  Public 
Utility  Service."  His  speech  was  so  well  received  and  evoked 
such  widespread  interest  that  we  urged  him  to  come  to 
us  to-night  and  talk  on  the  broader  topic  suggested  by  the 
caption  which  I  have  just  given  you — "The  Public  Utility 
and  the  Public."  In  his  address  to  the  Engineers'  Society 
there  is  one  sentence  which  I  think  will  appeal  to  you  as  it 
did  to  me.  I  wish  to  quote  it  exactly.  He  said:  "My  desire 
is  to  speak  of  what  may  be  seen  from  the  hill  top  by  anyone 
who  will  divorce  himself  from  the  interests  of  either  side 
and  try  to  look  upon  the  problem  with  unbiased  vision." 
That  sounds  good  to  me.  It  is  this  position  "on  the  hill 
top,"  which  the  student  of  economics  and  civics  occupies 
almost  alone,  which  makes  us  look  up  to  him  for  guid- 
ance and  cheer  from  the  turmoil  that  is  going  on  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

Night  before  last,  when  I  was  doing  a  little  special  re- 
search to  find  something  appropriate  with  which  to  introduce 
Dr.  Cooley,  I  ran  across  a  letter  written  by  George 
William  Curtis,  who  was  certainly  a  man  who  saw  things 
from  the  hill  top.  The  letter  was  written  to  Professor 
Norton  of  Harvard  University,  and  I  will  quote  the  part 
which  especially  fits  this  occasion:  "As  each  man  has  a 
conscience,  a  moral  mentor  which  assures  him  what  is 
truly  best  for  him  to  do,  so  has  every  state  a  class  which  by 
its  very  character  is  dedicated  to  eternal  and  not  to  tem- 
porary interests.  This  is  the  class  of  scholars.  This  eleva- 
tion and  correction  of  public  sentiment  is  the  scholar's 
office  in  the  state — he  is  the  representative  of  thought 
among  men,  and  his  duty  to  society  is  the  effort  to  introduce 
thought  and  the  sense  of  justice  into  human  affairs." 
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Gentlemen,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  Dean  of  the  Engineering  Department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  has  been  devoting  himself  to  this  high  duty  ably  and 
fearlessly  and  well.     Dr.  Cooley. 

THE   PUBLIC   UTILITY  AND   THE   PUBLIC 

Dr.  Cooley:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Commercial  Club:  The  public  utility  has  come  to  be  a 
recognized  necessity  in  any  civilization  like  our  own.  It  is 
the  one  thing  which  almost  more  than  any  other  has  made 
this  country  what  it  is  to-day — indeed,  differentiates  it  from 
the  civilizations  of  other  countries.  Less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury marks  the  transformation  from  the  simple  surroundings 
of  our  forefathers  to  the  complex  environment  in  which  we 
now  live.  Whether  we  say  the  change  has  been  for  better 
or  worse  depends  on  whether  we  are  optimists  or  pessi- 
mists. We  incline  to  the  former  because  it  is  more  agree- 
able and  because  we  are  naturally  hopeful  and  have  faith 
that  the  great  natural  forces  tend  to  the  common  good. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  indulge  in  retrospect.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  scattered  throughout  this  country  small 
gristmills,  woolen  mills,  tanneries,  plaster  mills,  and  fac- 
tories of  one  sort  or  another,  which  made  communities  more 
or  less  independent  of  each  other.  The  states  of  our  union 
were  then  properly  commonwealths.  They  were  indepen- 
dent commercially,  each  a  realm  in  itself.  This  individ- 
uality and  independence  has  decreased  to  a  point  of  actual 
dependence,  so  that  now  the  people  of  one  state  could  not 
live  as  we  now  live  without  the  help  of  other  states.  The 
raw  hides  of  the  western  state  are  shipped  to  the  tanneries  of 
the  southern  state,  thence  the  leather  is  shipped  to  the  eastern 
state  where  it  is  made  into  shoes  which  in  turn  are  shipped 
back  to  the  western  state.     Cotton  and  wool  and  wheat 
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travel  a  wide  stretch  of  country  before  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer. So  with  almost  all  the  things  necessary  to  our  life. 
What  has  wrought  this  change?  The  steam  railroad 
more  than  anything  else,  all  will  answer.  The  Dakota 
wheat  fields  were  as  fertile — more  fertile — a  hundred  years 
ago  than  to-day.  Yet  they  were  unavailable  until  the  rail- 
roads put  them  into  communication  with  the  markets. 
The  one  key  to  unlock  the  interiors  of  unknown  countries, 
even  the  vast  domains  of  the  oldest  people  on  earth,  is  the 
railroad.  We,  almost  the  youngest  people  on  earth,  are 
proud  of  our  achievements,  and  boastful  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  modern  civilization.  We  have  in  a  few  years  come 
down  from  the  trail  of  the  early  explorer  and  the  bateau  of 
the  old  voyageur  to  the  horse,  the  stagecoach,  the  canal, 
the  steamboat  and  the  steam  car  for  distant  traveling; 
from  the  horse  car  to  the  electric  car  for  city  and  interurban 
riding;  from  the  carriage  to  the  bicycle  and  automobile  for 
pleasure,  or  for  business  and  pleasure;  and  now  we  have  the 
flying  machine,  not  to  mention  the  great  hotels  afloat  in 
our  ocean  steamships.  We  no  longer  walk  or  ride  horse- 
back, except  as  advised  by  our  physician. 

As  public  utilities  we  ordinarily  think  of  railroads  both 
steam  and  electric,  express  companies,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, waterworks,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  gas- 
works and  central  heating  plants.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  some  of  which  are  publicly  and  others  privately 
owned.  That  we  may  have  as  wide  a  horizon  as  possible, 
let  us  classify  them.  Under  transportation  may  be  men- 
tioned: highways  including  toll  roads,  rivers  and  river 
improvement  companies,  canals  both  toll  and  free,  bridges 
both  toll  and  free,  ferries,  steamships,  railroads  both  steam 
and  electric,  private  car  lines,  express  companies  and  parcel 
post.  Under  communication:  postal  service,  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  wireless  service.  Under  health:  water- 
works and  sewer  system,  public  sanitation,  baths,  hospitals, 
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and  quarantine.  Under  production:  forestry,  irrigation, 
public  ownership  of  lands,  savings  banks,  weather  and 
crop  service,  fisheries  and  fish  culture  and  restocking  of 
streams.  Under  heat,  light,  and  power:  lighting  by  gas 
and  electricity,  fuel  supplies,  central  heating  systems, 
and  power  from  streams  and  from  central  stations. 
Under  insurance:  fire  protection,  life  insurance,  and  old- 
age  pensions. 

Some  of  these  have  been  started  and  developed  by  the 
public,  others  by  private  concerns  known  as  public  service 
corporations.  Many  of  the  latter  have  after  development 
been  taken  over  by  the  public.  Others  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  quarrels  and  threats  with  attempts  to  regulate  and 
control  rates  and  service,  until  there  has  come  about  a  con- 
dition of  things  detrimental  alike  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  public  service  corporation.  These  troubles 
are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  misunderstanding,  or, 
rather,  a  lack  of  understanding. 

It  must  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  responsibility  for 
misunderstanding  rested  largely  if  not  wholly  with  the 
corporation.  Their  business  is  of  a  technical  character  not 
readily  understood  by  the  layman  without  explanation, 
and  the  corporation  officer  has  not  in  the  past  felt  called 
upon  to  make  explanations  —  at  least,  not  the  kind  in- 
spiring confidence  in  the  public  mind.  This  is  now  seen 
to  be  true,  and  while  not  too  late  for  correction,  the  failure 
to  comprehend  its  importance,  even  its  necessity,  at  an 
earlier  period  has  led  to  the  very  serious  controversies  of 
to-day,  wars  they  might  be  called,  between  the  public  and 
the  public  service  corporation.  The  public  is  fighting  for 
what  it  honestly  believes  its  rights,  and  the  public  service 
corporation  is  fighting  for  existence. 

Putting  aside  the  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  the 
past  of  keeping  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  in  a  sealed  book, 
as  it  were,  any  fair-minded  man  who  will  make  a  study  of 
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the  problem  with  all  the  information  now  available  must 
inevitably  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  present  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  the  public  service  corporation  is  as 
much  at  fault  and  quite  as  blamable  as  was  the  secretiveness 
of  the  corporation  in  the  past.  The  public,  slow  to  wrath, 
is  a  mighty  force,  once  aroused,  and  can  no  more  be  re- 
sisted than  the  ocean  tide.  The  tide,  however,  reaches 
its  flood  and  begins  to  ebb  in  due  course;  so  with  public 
opinion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the  future  when 
our  vision  has  become  cleared  we  shall  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence we  are  now  having  and  establish  a  more  stable  rela- 
tionship between  the  public  and  the  public  service  corpora- 
tion —  so  stable,  in  fact,  that  a  similar  situation  cannot 
again  arise. 

Much  swifter  progress  could  be  made  in  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end  if  the  fight  could  be  carried  on  by  the  master  minds 
on  both  sides.  History  reveals  that  unfortunately  wars 
are  not  conducted  that  way.  Politics  has  prolonged  many 
a  war,  and  delayed  the  re-establishment  of  peaceful  con- 
ditions after  the  war  itself  was  ended.  The  political 
charlatan  thrives  at  such  times  and  seeks  to  maintain  the 
conditions  necessary  to  his  nefarious  existence.  But  he  is 
not  the  only  parasite:  there  is  also  the  unprincipled  expert, 
scientific  expert  he  calls  himself,  whose  expertness  lies  in 
being  able  to  set  up  an  array  of  figures  in  apparent  proof 
of  any  result  desired,  or  required  of  him,  by  his  boss.  If 
anything,  he  is  more  dangerous  than  his  boss,  because  his 
weapons,  figures,  are  juggled  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  are  only 
to  be  refuted  by  an  expert  on  the  other  side  who  however 
honest  he  may  be,  is  sure  to  be  considered  by  the  partisan 
equally  unprincipled. 

The  real  force  effective  to  end  this  conflict  between  the 
public  and  the  public  service  corporation  must  come  from 
a  campaign  of  education.  The  public  as  a  whole  is  honest 
and  fair:  it  is  only  individuals  who  are  dishonest  and  unfair. 
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Once  the  ignorance  of  the  public  has  been  dispelled,  the 
true  and  correct  solution  will  be  in  sight. 

Few  of  us  realize  just  how  vital  to  our  welfare  public 
utilities  are.  Without  the  telephone,  for  instance,  the  big 
city  with  its  high  building  would  be  impossible.  There 
would  not  be  room  in  its  streets  and  in  the  elevators  of  its 
buildings,  for  messengers  to  carry  the  messages  now  trans- 
mitted by  telephone.  The  people  could  not  go  to  and  fro 
between  their  homes  and  business  without  the  surface, 
elevated,  and  subway  cars.  We  should  be  deprived  of 
ordinary  home  comforts  without  water  and  sewer  systems, 
gas  and  electricity.  The  cities  themselves  are  connected 
by  railroads,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  and  communities 
generally  and  the  country  at  large  now  find  these  particular 
utilities  indispensable. 

What  does  this  all  mean  in  money?  In  1911  the  capital- 
ization of  corporations  of  all  classes  was  $88,601,766,527, 
of  which  $30,601,766,008  was  in  bonds,  and  $57,886,430,579 
in  stocks.  The  net  income  was  $3,360,250,642  and  the 
average  rate  of  return  on  the  total  capital  3.8  per  cent 
nearly.  The  capitalization  of  public  service  corporations 
was  $36,712,260,901,  of  which  $17,383,237,766  was  in 
bonds,  and  $19,329,028,135  in  stocks.  The  net  income  was 
$843,855,442,  and  the  average  rate  of  return  on  the  total 
capital  2.3  per  cent  nearly.  Does  the  public  appreciate 
the  fact  that  41  per  cent  of  the  total  capitalization  of  all 
incorporated  property  is  in  public  utilities,  and  that  the 
average  rate  of  return  is  less  than  can  be  had  in  our  savings 
banks?  The  cry  of  watered  stocks  does  not  answer,  for, 
omitting  the  stocks  altogether,  the  average  return  on  the 
bonds  is  only  4.85  per  cent.  Surely  no  one  will  contend 
that  these  rates  of  return  will  be  sufficient  to  tempt  capital 
into  utilities  in  the  future,  particularly  in  view  of  the  troubles 
now  existing  between  the  public  and  the  public  service 
corporation.     The  corporation  with  its  capital  already  in- 
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vested  in  utilities  finds  itself  very  much  in  the  same  position 
as  the  man  who  had  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He  could  not 
safely  let  go. 

When  we  understand  just  what  public  utilities  mean  to 
us  as  a  nation,  and  comprehend  the  vast  sums  of  money  in- 
vested in  them,  and  that  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  public 
service  corporations  are  owned  throughout  the  land,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  sources  of  income  of  people  of  small 
means  as  well  as  large,  we  shall  perhaps  see  and  read  the 
sign,  "Stop,  look  and  listen,"  and  know  that  the  crossing 
is  near  and  there  is  danger  ahead.  It  will  dawn  upon  us 
that  we  cannot  trifle  with  so  vast  a  part  of  our  wealth  and 
escape  the  consequences.  We  will  realize  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  safer  as  an  investment  for  people  of  small  means,  for 
our  widows  and  children,  than  the  securities  of  those  cor- 
porations which  supply  us  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
comforts  which  have  virtually  become  necessities  as  we 
would  not  know  how  to  live  without  them.  Why,  then, 
should  some  of  us  wish  to  destroy  the  public  service  cor- 
porations, or  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  we  ourselves  make  upon  them?  Let  us  be 
wise  and  proceed  with  care  in  correcting  evils  now  existing, 
remembering  always  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  our  civilization.  Let  us  make  adjustments 
where  needed.  That  much  we  can  and  ought  to  do;  and 
now  that  the  work  is  begun  in  earnest  it  should  be  continued 
to  the  end.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall  overdo  it.  That 
must  be  guarded  against. 

But  you  will  ask,  How  are  we  to  proceed  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result?  There  is,  I  fear,  no  Moses  to 
lead  the  way  out  of  the  wilderness  of  ignorance  in  this  case, 
and  the  most  and  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  prepare  our- 
selves to  understand  the  situation  clearly  and  accurately. 
There  should  be  a  campaign  of  education ;  progress  should  be 
slow  enough  for  the  general  mass  of  people,  not  the  few,  to 
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feel  that  each  step  taken  is  a  right  step.  The  service  which 
the  corporation  can  and  ought  to  furnish  should  be  fully 
comprehended,  and  the  impossible  should  not  be  demanded. 
The  corporation  on  its  part  should  recognize  that  it  is  the 
servant  of  the  people;  that  it  has  been  given  a  franchise 
not  for  its  benefit  alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
itself  mutually;  that  unless  it  gives  the  necessary  service 
fairly  and  honestly  it  is  not  doing  its  duty  by  the  people, 
and  is  not  fulfilling  its  obligations  under  its  franchise.  A 
long  step  will  have  been  taken  when  the  public  service  cor- 
poration takes  the  public  into  its  confidence,  and  affords 
means  for  the  people  to  understand  its  business  from  the 
inside.  But  not  everyone  can  expect  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand all  the  details — they  are  too  complex.  There  are, 
however,  certain  fundamental  things  which  can  be  presented 
in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  comprehended. 

Probably  no  more  important  step  towards  the  solution 
of  this  vexatious  problem  has  ever  been  taken  than  the 
creation  of  public  service  commissions.  They  have  a  great 
and  most  important  work  to  do.  Their  responsibility  is 
tremendous  at  this  time — the  beginning  of  adjustments 
of  differences  between  the  public  and  the  public  service 
corporations.  Their  decisions  to-day  will  constitute  pre- 
cedents for  the  future.  It  is  all  important  that  they  do 
their  work  thoroughly  and  well.  Besides  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  facts  upon  which  their 
decisions  are  based,  they  will  frequently  be  required  to 
exercise  rare  judgment  in  reconciling  these  facts,  or  some  of 
them,  to  the  law  and  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  without 
working  injustice  to  the  utility  itself  or  its  owners.  For- 
tunate indeed  will  that  state  be  whose  public  service  com- 
mission by  its  methods  of  procedure  and  decisions  shall 
command  the  respect  and  support  of  the  public  and  public 
service  corporation  alike.  While  such  wisdom  may  rival 
even  that  of  Solomon,  still  it  should  be  aimed  at. 
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It  were  well,  however,  to  note  the  possibility  of  these 
forces  for  good  conflicting  as  between  the  different  states, 
municipalities,  and  the  federal  government.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  uniformity  should  exist  between 
them.  Otherwise  a  problem  already  complex  enough  will 
become  more  complex,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  new  conditions  possibly  more  vexatious  than  those  now 
existing.  Simplicity  more  than  anything  else  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  bring  about  clear  understanding,  particularly  by 
the  public.  The  average  citizen  must  understand — indeed, 
has  a  right  to  understand — because  it  is  the  public  utility 
which  furnishes  him  heat,  light,  and  power,  transports  him 
to  his  business,  and  provides  him  with  other  fixed  necessities 
of  life.  Thus  there  should  be  the  fullest  co-operation 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments  and  municipal- 
ities in  framing  legislation,  and  in  establishing  methods  of 
procedure  for  the  investigation  of  the  relations  of  public 
utilities  to  the  public,  in  order  that  equal  justice  may  be 
had  with  no  question  or  doubt  that  it  is  equal  justice. 

The  principal  problems  up  for  solution  to-day  relate  to 
capitalization  and  rates  on  the  one  hand,  and  taxes  on  the 
other.  The  cost  and  value  of  a  property  form  the  basis 
for  their  determination.  Cost  and  value  are  frequently  con- 
fused. They  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  Large  net 
earnings  may  increase  the  value  of  a  property  far  beyond 
its  cost,  and  vice  versa,  small  net  earnings  may  decrease 
the  value  far  below  its  cost.  Right  there  comes  the  first 
and  most  important  difficulty.  The  public  thinks  usually 
of  only  large  net  earnings  in  question  of  rates;  or,  if  small, 
still  that  they  are  large  enough  with  the  water  squeezed 
out  of  the  capital.  That  is  to  say,  the  public  objects  to 
paying  a  return  on  a  capital  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  property.  If  the  objection  stopped  there,  the  corpora- 
tion would  not  have  so  much  to  complain  of;  but  the  public 
goes  further  and  objects  to  paying  a  return  on  more  than  the 
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cost  of  the  property  less  its  depreciation;  and  state  com- 
missions, some  of  them,  have  the  same  idea.  That  is, 
if  for  every  $100  of  cost  there  is  found  on  inventory  $80, 
say,  of  depreciated  property  actually  present,  or  remaining, 
the  public  thinks  this  should  be  the  basis  on  which  the  return 
should  be  figured  in  fixing  rates.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be, 
depending  on  circumstances  to  be  considered  later.  It  is 
this  objection  to  what  are  believed  to  be  excessive  earnings 
that  has  led  to  the  effort  to  control  them  by  voting  fran- 
chises to  others  to  bring  about  competition.  While  some- 
times successful,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  usually  results  in 
disaster  to  one  or  the  other,  or  both  companies,  not  to 
mention  the  inconvenience  of  having  two  services,  as  the 
telephone  for  instance.  One  utility  of  a  kind,  properly  oper- 
ated and  controlled,  would  make  for  the  greater  convenience 
and  satisfaction  of  everyone.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
is  that,  the  utility  being  a  necessity,  the  rates  should  be  no 
higher  than  is  required  to  secure  it.  The  right  to  do  business — 
that  is,  the  franchise — being  a  public  grant,  entitles  the 
citizen  to  some  say  in  fixing  the  charge  to  be  paid  for  the 
service.  The  corporation  should  realize  this,  and  know  that 
in  the  end  it  must  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  public  for 
a  voice  in  its  affairs.  It  should  as  speedily  as  possible  under- 
stand that  the  time  is  coming  when  it  must  be  content  with 
just  sufficient  return  to  bring  capital  into  the  business. 
There  will  then  be  little  or  no  difference  between  the  cost 
of  a  property  and  its  value.  There  will  be  no  net  earnings 
in  excess  of  those  required  to  pay  the  necessary  return  on 
the  money  actually  invested.  The  capital  will  be  simply 
and  only  the  money  actually  invested. 

It  then  becomes  of  the  foremost  importance  to  deter- 
mine just  what  is  meant  by  the  cost  of  a  public  utility  prop- 
erty. The  time  is  coming,  if  not  already  here,  when  it  will 
make  no  difference  whether  capital  be  invested  under  the 
direct  security  afforded  by  a  municipally  owned  utility  or 
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the  more  indirect  security  afforded  by  a  franchise  to  a  cor- 
poration. This  time  will  have  arrived  when  the  public  comes 
to  understand  the  elements  of  cost,  and  all  of  them,  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  a  public  utility  plant.  Those 
elements  of  cost  are  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same, 
whether  the  plant  be  constructed  by  the  public  or  by  the 
corporation.  The  public  must  have  a  board  intrusted  with 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  utility.  This 
board  corresponds  practically  to  the  corporation's  board  of 
directors. 

The  board,  whichever  it  may  be,  becomes  the  agent  of  the 
public.  It  makes  the  preliminary  investigations,  employs 
legal  counsel,  real  estate  men  to  procure  the  necessary 
rights-of-way,  conducts  condemnation  proceedings,  obtains 
property  consents,  and  attends  to  all  matters  connected 
with  the  proper  launching  of  the  project.  It  employs 
engineers  to  prepare  the  plans  and  specifications,  invites 
bids,  awards  the  contracts,  and  looks  after  the  work  during 
the  construction  period.  It  makes  arrangements  for  the 
necessary  funds  to  finance  the  project,  the  necessary  work- 
ing capital,  and  finally,  after  the  work  of  construction  is 
completed,  puts  the  plant  into  operation. 

Before  its  work  has  been  done  completely,  the  business 
must  be  thoroughly  established;  that  is,  converted  from  a 
static  to  a  dynamic  condition.  The  earnings  from  operation 
must  as  speedily  as  possible  be  brought  to  a  point  where  they 
will  support  all  of  the  expenses.  During  the  period  of  in- 
sufficient earnings,  the  deficits  must  be  cared  for.  When 
the  earnings  become  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  cost  of  the  property,  the  utility  may  be 
said  to  have  become  fully  a  going  concern. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  duties  of  the  board  of  city  officials 
representing  the  public,  or  of  the  officers  representing  the 
corporation,  have  been  the  same.  The  elements  of  costs 
have  been  the  same.     The  principles  involved  have  been 
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the  same.  The  only  difference  has  been  one  of  degree  on 
some  of  the  items,  as  for  instance,  less  difficulty  possibly 
in  securing  rights-of-way,  and  more  favorable  terms  in 
financing.  But  these  advantages  may  in  the  ultimate 
results  be  more  apparent  than  real.  That  phase  I  have 
no  intention  of  discussing  in  this  paper. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  public  and  the  public  service  corporation,  as  I  have  come 
to  see  it,  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  public  to  comprehend  all  of 
the  elements  of  cost  entering  into  the  construction  of  a 
public  utility  plant.  Not  only  that,  but  a  failure  also  to 
understand  all  of  the  elements  of  expense  which  must  be 
incurred  in  operating  the  property  and  maintaining  its 
integrity,  once  the  plant  has  been  built  and  the  business 
established.  The  corporation  itself  is  only  beginning  to 
understand  some  of  these  things.  Its  officers  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  property  have  been  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  things,  striving,  on  the  one  hand,  to  earn  the 
dividends  called  for  by  the  stockholders,  and  on  the  other, 
to  maintain  the  property  so  as  to  give  satisfactory  service. 
Without  in  any  way  excusing  the  corporation  from  its 
sins  of  the  past,  or  of  the  present  where  they  still  exist, 
the  trouble  is  now  understood  by  the  corporation,  partly 
at  least  and  it  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  just  at  present 
the  fault  lies  more  with  the  public  than  with  the  corpora- 
tion. Let  us  now  take  up  the  elements  of  cost  constitut- 
ing the  capital  investment. 

It  will  be  easier  of  understanding  if  individuals  will 
consider  themselves  a  party  to  the  enterprise.  Assume, 
for  instance,  that  you  are  one  of  a  number  of  men  brought 
together  to  consider  the  building  of  a  public  utility  prop- 
erty. What  is  the  first  step?  Naturally  you  will  want 
to  know  whether  the  project  is  feasible.  This  will  always 
involve  preliminary  investigations,  the  sounding  of  public 
sentiment  to  know  to  what  extent  the  proposed  service 
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would  be  utilized,  what  concessions  would  have  to  be 
obtained  in  the  matter  of  property  consents,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  franchise  could  be  obtained.  If  these 
inquiries  have  resulted  favorably,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  employ  engineers  to  look  over  the  field  and  make 
preliminary  estimates  of  cost  and  determine  upon  the 
feasibility  of  the  project.  With  the  information  thus 
far  accumulated,  the  bankers  must  be  consulted  to  de- 
termine whether  the  necessary  money  can  be  had.  At 
this  point  the  project  may  fall  through  as  there  may  not 
be  a  sufficient  promise  of  financial  return  to  induce  capital 
to  come  into  the  enterprise. 

If,  however,  the  preliminary  work  has  resulted  in  the 
determination  to  proceed,  there  comes  the  organization 
of  the  company,  the  employment  of  legal  counsel  to  draw 
up  the  necessary  papers,  the  procuring  of  the  franchises, 
the  obtaining  of  the  necessary  property  consents,  the  secur- 
ing of  the  right-of-way  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  em- 
ployment of  engineers  to  make  the  final  surveys  and  pre- 
pare the  plans  and  specifications,  the  bidding  and  award 
of  contracts.     Then  comes  the  actual  work  of  construction. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  public  conceives  the  cost  of 
the  property  to  begin.  But  all  of  this  preliminary  investi- 
gation has  involved  expense  which  must  be  borne  by  some 
one.  It  may  run  from  0.2  to  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  property.  In  case  of  failure  to  go  further  it 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  individuals  taking  part  in  this 
investigation.     They  would  have  gambled  and  lost. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  all  of  the 
different  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty of  a  public  utility.  Such  items  as  the  following  are 
in  general  capable  of  being  classified  in  an  inventory,  and 
are  readily  understood:  Land  for  railroad  rights-of-way, 
electric  transmission  lines,  and  pond  flowage;  land  for  the 
many  kinds  of  buildings  required,  such  as  office  and  station 
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buildings,  roundhouses,  car  barns,  power  houses  for  steam 
and  hydraulic  plants,  and  land  for  reservoirs,  dams,  water- 
works and  gasplants;  the  buildings  themselves,  together 
with  their  furnishings  and  fixtures;  the  roadbed,  rails, 
ties,  and  bridges  of  a  railroad,  and  the  locomotive,  passenger, 
and  freight  equipment;  the  dam  structure,  water  wheels, 
and  generators  of  a  hydroelectric  plant;  the  boilers, 
engines,  and  generators  of  a  steam  plant;  the  tunnels 
and  pipe  lines  of  a  heating  plant;  the  pumping  engines, 
water  mains,  hydrants,  and  distribution  system  of  a  water- 
works; the  machinery,  gas  holders,  and  distribution  sys- 
tem of  a  gasworks;  the  conduits,  manholes,  and  distri- 
bution systems  of  electric  lighting  and  power  plants;  the 
switchboard,  machinery,  and  apparatus  of  a  telephone 
exchange,  and  the  wires,  pole  lines,  conduits,  and  instru- 
ments of  its  distribution  system.  All  of  these  items,  and 
vastly  many  more,  make  up  the  physical  structure  of  public 
utility  plants.  They  are  tangible;  that  is,  they  can  be 
seen,  counted,  measured,  weighed,  and  their  costs  de- 
termined. Materials  and  labor  are  the  principal  items  in 
their  creation  and  installation. 

The  plans  and  specifications  of  a  utility  plant  having 
been  completed,  proposals  for  its  construction  are  invited. 
The  contractor  figures  the  cost  of  every  item  as  nearly  as 
possible,  adding  various  percentages  to  cover  contingencies ; 
that  is,  unforeseen  difficulties  of  construction  and  over- 
sights, some  large  and  some  small.  He  adds  the  costs 
of  the  necessary  permits,  the  insurance  required  on  the 
men  employed  and  on  the  buildings  during  their  construc- 
tion; and  finally  he  adds  another  percentage  on  the  whole 
for  his  profits.  The  propriety  of  these  percentages  in 
figuring  the  cost  of  work  in  advance  is  so  apparent  as  to 
cause  wonderment  that  any  question  should  ever  have 
arisen  as  to  the  equal  propriety  of  including  them  in  making 
an  appraisal  of  a  property  at  any  time  after  it  was  built. 
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Happily  this  ignorance  concerning  many  of  the  physical 
elements  has  been  dispelled,  and  there  no  longer  is  any  ques- 
tion of  allowing  the  necessary  percentages  to  cover  con- 
tingencies, insurance,  contractors'  profits,  engineering  and 
superintendence. 

In  amount  the  contingency  percentages,  varying  on 
the  different  things  from  2  to  20  per  cent  and  upwards, 
may  be  assumed  to  average  not  less  than  10  per  cent.  One- 
half  is  usually  applied  directly  to  the  items  themselves,  the 
other  half  as  a  percentage  on  the  total  cost  of  all  the  items. 
Insurance  varies  from  0.5  to  1  per  cent.  The  contractors' 
profit  should  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Engineering  and  superintendence,  like  contingencies,  varies 
with  the  different  items  from  2  to  10  per  cent  and  over,  an 
average  being,  say,  5  per  cent.  One-half  is  applied  directly  to 
the  items  themselves,  the  other  half  as  a  percentage  on  the 
total  cost  of  all  the  items,  including  contingencies  and  con- 
tractors' profits.  If  the  insurance  has  not  been  included  with 
the  contractors'  costs  it  should  follow  after  engineering  and 
superintendence,  and  may  then  be  combined  with  taxes 
in  a  percentage  varying  from  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent.  In  the 
application  of  these  percentages,  only  the  general  engineering 
percentage  should  be  applied  to  land,  the  cost  of  which  em- 
braces its  own  particular  expenses  of  acquiring,  including 
damages,  deeds  of  transfer,  and  the  like. 

In  case  the  contract  has  been  awarded  to  a  general 
contractor,  he  may  sublet  the  different  parts  to  other 
contractors,  each  of  whom  includes  in  his  bid  contingencies 
and  other  items  proper  for  his  particular  part  of  the  work, 
and  his  profits.  In  such  cases  the  cost  of  the  plant  in- 
cludes, besides  the  contingencies  and  profits  of  the  sub- 
contractor, similar  items  for  the  general  contractor.  A 
general  contractor  responsible  to  the  owners  for  the  success 
of  all  building  operations  would  probably  demand  and 
receive  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
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work  covered  by  his  contract;  and  instances  are  known  where 
the  general  contractor's  profit  has  been  large  —  20  per  cent 
and  more.  The  measure  of  his  profit  is  usually  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  work;  that  is,  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  involved.  The  building  of  the  Detroit  River 
tunnel  is  an  example  of  where  the  general  contractor  made 
a  large  profit;  but  the  uncertainties  were  such  that  it 
was  not  known  in  advance  by  anyone  whether  his  profit 
would  be  large  or  small,  or  whether  there  would  not  be 
an  actual  loss. 

Another  method  in  vogue  is  to  place  the  building  opera- 
tions in  the  hands  of  an  engineering  firm  which  makes  all 
surveys,  prepares  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  super- 
intends the  work  from  start  to  finish,  making  a  charge  there- 
for of  10  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  work.  This 
virtually  amounts  to  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  as  the  cost  on 
which  the  percentage  is  based  usually  includes  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  engineering  work, 
and  all  traveling  and  office  expenses  as  well.  It  is  known  as 
the  "cost  plus  a  percentage"  plan.  The  engineering 
firm  may  be  likened  to  the  general  contractor  with  this  dif- 
ference: the  former  takes  his  percentage  on  actual  costs 
determined  after  the  work  is  completed;  and  the  latter,  on 
the  estimated  costs  made  before  the  work  is  begun.  Ob- 
viously, the  uncertainties  involved  would  cause  the  general 
contractor  to  guard  himself  by  making  liberal  estimates. 

We  come  now  to  discuss  certain  other  expenses  charge- 
able to  capital,  but  which  are  not  so  well  understood. 
Taxes  during  the  construction  period  is  an  item  usually 
overlooked  by  the  public.  Obviously,  any  real  estate  ac- 
quired by  a  corporation  for  public  utility  purposes  would 
be  taxed  the  same  as  similar  property  owned  by  an  in- 
dividual. Taxes  not  infrequently  are  also  imposed  on 
structures  built,  even  before  any  use  is  actually  made  of 
them.     One   very   common   error  of  the  public  is  to  as- 
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sume  that  if  municipally  owned  there  would  be  no  taxes 
on  a  public  utility  property.  True,  there  would  be  no 
taxes  levied  directly  against  the  property,  but  there  would 
be  the  indirect  taxes  which  every  taxpayer  would  have 
to  meet.  To  illustrate:  A  public  service  corporation  has 
to  pay  certain  taxes  on  its  property,  and  they  may  be  very 
large.  If  this  property  be  acquired  by  the  city,  it  bears 
no  taxes.  The  same  amount  of  money  being  required  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  government,  after  as  before,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  citizens  must  make  up  the  amount  formerly 
paid  by  the  corporation.  If,  however,  the  earnings  re- 
main the  same,  there  will  be  money  to  pay  the  taxes  out 
of  earnings.  But  in  that  case  presumably  the  rates  or 
charges  for  service  would  remain  the  same,  so  that  one  of 
the  alleged  benefits  of  public  ownership  would  disappear. 

The  item  of  organization,  administration,  and  legal 
expenses,  as  used  by  some,  is  rather  elastic  in  being  made 
to  include  all  preliminary  expenses,  costs  of  promotion, 
certificates  of  necessity,  mortgage  tax,  fees  of  incorporation, 
securing  of  franchises,  and  other  general  expenses.  It  is 
usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  varying  from  2.5  to  5 
per  cent,  being  applied  to  the  sum  of  all  preceding  costs, 
including  lands. 

There  arise  in  connection  with  many  utility  projects 
certain  expenses  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  costs  of 
promotion  and  promoter's  profits.  The  terms  themselves 
are  rather  infrequently  used  in  appraisals,  these  expenses, 
if  considered  at  all,  being  included  under  costs  of  admin- 
istration. Whatever  may  be  said  for  and  against  costs  of 
promotion  and  promoter's  profits  in  the  sense  that  they 
represent  intangible  elements  in  the  nature  of  "rake-offs," 
there  are,  in  a  totally  different  sense,  certain  expenditures 
during  both  the  construction  period  and  the  early  opera- 
tive period  which  are  legitimate  and  necessary  and  best 
described  as  promotion  costs.     In  the  sense  that  a  promoter 
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forwards,  advances,  and  encourages, — that  is,  contributes 
to  the  growth,  enlargement,  and  excellence  of  a  utility- 
project  desired  by  the  public, — there  can  be  no  question  that 
such  costs  are  justified. 

As  to  a  promoter's  profit,  its  propriety  may  possibly 
be  decided  by  considering  to  what  extent  one  would  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  a  project,  independent  of  its  con- 
struction cost,  to  procure  its  establishment;  or,  were  a  utility 
now  serving  the  public  in  some  necessary  capacity  to  be 
taken  away,  to  what  extent  would  you,  as  one  served  by  it, 
be  willing  to  contribute  rather  than  lose  it.  Put  it  another 
way:  A  man  says  he  can  make  a  success  of  a  utility  the 
citizens  want,  or  now  have.  You  doubt  its  possibility  but 
consent  to  a  trial,  and  he  does  it.  How  much  are  you  willing 
to  compensate  him  for  his  energy  and  brains?  This  implies 
a  conception  free  of  bias,  broad-gauged  and  just  to  all 
interests  concerned,  which  can  be  had  only  by  being  fair 
and  open-minded,  and  by  carefully  refraining  from  reach- 
ing any  conclusion  in  advance.  Obviously  no  percentage 
could  be  given  for  promoter's  profits,  but  appraisals  in 
which  the  costs  of  promotion  have  been  ascertainable  in- 
dicate that  a  proper  charge  may  be  as  much  as  2  per  cent. 
Its  allowance  must  depend  on  circumstances,  and  if  in- 
cluded as  a  separate  item,  it  must  of  course  be  excluded  from 
administration  costs. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  promoter's  profits 
could  be  cited  than  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  federal  government  made  large  grants  of  land  to  induce 
its  building.  Without  this  aid  many  years  must  have 
elapsed  before  so  great  a  work  was  undertaken,  and  the 
country's  development  that  much  retarded.  Another  case 
is  the  Duluth  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  which  received 
large  grants  of  land  from  the  State  of  Michigan.  At 
that  time  the  upper  peninsula  was  a  wilderness.  But  no 
great  reward  came  to  its  promoters.     The  costs  of  con- 
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struction  were  excessively  high.  It  is  related  that  one 
contractor  who  graded  160  miles  of  the  road  paid  an  average 
of  $3.00  per  day  for  laboring  help;  and  that  in  a  day  when 
in  settled  communities  the  laborer's  hire  was  $1  or  $1.25 
per  day.  The  expense  of  transporting  supplies  through  the 
wilderness  was  something  tremendous. 

Interest  during  the  period  of  construction  is  an  important 
item  often  overlooked  in  the  past.  This  means  simply 
that  the  money  which  has  been  expended  from  time  to 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  work  cannot  be  had  with- 
out interest.  If  borrowed,  it  is  secured  by  interest-bearing 
notes;  and  if  provided  through  the  sale  of  bonds,  these 
bonds  bear  interest.  Ordinarily,  the  interest  charge  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  money  expended  starts 
at  zero,  and  mounts  uniformly  to  the  total  at  the  end  of 
the  construction  period.  Thus  the  rate  of  interest  is  ap- 
plied to  one-half  the  total  cost,  or  one-half  the  rate  is 
applied  to  the  total  cost.  The  construction  period  varies 
with  different  kinds  of  property,  one  year,  two  years,  and 
three  years  being  common  lengths  of  time.  It  extends  to  the 
time  when  the  property  is  put  into  operation  and  begins  to 
earn.     A  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  is  usually  assumed. 

The  management  of  a  public  utility  requires  a  home 
for  its  officers  and  the  necessary  furniture  and  fixtures. 
These  may  be  rented,  in  which  case  the  rent  becomes  an 
operating  expense;  or  the  company  may  own  its  offices 
and  furniture  and  the  special  fixtures  needed  for  its  business. 
The  cost  then  becomes  a  capital  charge. 

Certain  necessary  stores  and  supplies  must  be  pro- 
vided ready  for  use  in  emergencies  before  the  property 
can  be  put  into  operation.  After  the  plant  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  time,  these  gradually  adjust  themselves 
as  to  quantities  of  the  various  items.  The  money  repre- 
sented by  stores  and  supplies  can  bear  no  interest  unless 
it  be  incorporated  in  the  capital,  or  be  carried  as  a  floating 
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debt.  In  either  case  the  interest  on  this  money  becomes  a 
proper  charge  against  earnings.  The  amount  considered 
is  usually  an  average  taken  from  the  books. 

Another  item  which  occasions  surprise  is  working 
capital.  By  this  is  meant  the  money  which  must  always 
be  available  to  pay  bills,  labor,  and  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  operation,  and  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  fund 
cannot  bear  interest  except  it  be  incorporated  in  capital, 
or  be  borne  as  a  floating  debt  with  interest  paid  out  of 
earnings.  As  a  capital  charge  the  rate  of  interest  would  pre- 
sumably be  less  than  as  a  floating  debt.  A  working  capital 
is  as  necessary  an  expense  as  any  other  in  the  production 
of  a  public  utility  property.  Without  it  the  business  for 
which  the  property  was  constructed  could  not  be  done.  How 
often  have  we  known  of  the  failure  of  apparently  good 
business  enterprise  merely  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  working 
capital?  The  amount  of  working  capital,  like  stores  and 
supplies,  is  usually  an  average  taken  from  the  books. 

The  foregoing  dozen  items  are  the  principal  ones  enter- 
ing into  the  cost  of  a  utility  property.  There  are,  however, 
or  may  be,  other  items  of  cost  which  must  be  incurred 
before  a  utility  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  launched.  These 
arise  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  property; 
or  if  not,  the  expense  of  caring  for  them  may  become  an 
operating  charge.  One  important  expense  is  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  business.  It  is  also  called  the  cost  of  pro- 
curing a  going  concern.  Usually  at  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tion of  a  utility  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
the  earnings  suffice  to  meet  all  of  the  expenditures,  such  as 
interest  on  the  cost,  operating  expenses,  and  taxes.  By 
many  these  are  thought  to  be  all  of  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures. The  public  is  not  alone  in  this.  The  corporation 
officials  have  not  always  understood  how  important  at  least 
two  other  items  of  expense  are.  I  refer  to  depreciation  and 
amortization,  to  be  considered  later. 
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During  this  period  of  insufficient  earnings,  money  must 
be  borrowed  to  make  up  deficits;  not  only  that,  but  in- 
terest must  be  paid  on  this  borrowed  money  until  such  time 
as  the  earnings  suffice  to  meet  all  expenses.  This  accumu- 
lated deficit  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  the  cost  of 
procuring  a  going  concern;  in  other  words,  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  business.  Were  the  property  to  change 
hands  at  the  time  the  earnings  just  suffice  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses, the  cost  of  establishing  the  business  would  become 
the  going  concern  value  of  the  property,  and  be  a  part 
of  the  total  value  of  the  property  as  a  going  concern  at 
that  time.  It  is  a  difficult  element  of  cost  to  determine 
satisfactorily,  in  the  absence  of  well-kept  accounts  starting 
with  the  property  itself. 

Not  infrequently,  the  point  is  made  that  the  longer  it 
takes  to  establish  the  business,  that  is,  the  greater  the  sum 
of  its  deficits  in  earlier  years,  the  greater  its  value  as  a 
going  concern.  This  apparent  inconsistency  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  these  deficits  are  real  costs,  and  necessary 
if  the  utility  is  to  be  had  at  all.  The  utility  being  a  neces- 
sity, it  must  be  supported  by  the  public  the  same  as  any  other 
necessity.  This  cost,  like  that  of  working  capital,  if  in- 
corporated in  the  interest  bearing  capital,  becomes  less  of  a 
burden  against  earnings  than  if  carried  as  a  floating  debt. 

Probably  the  least  understood  factor  of  expense  in 
connection  with  a  public  utility  property  is  depreciation. 
I  mean  the  money  required  to  be  paid  out  of  earnings  in  order 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
property.  Depreciation  is  the  result  of  wear  and  tear  and 
exposure  to  the  elements.  It  also  includes  the  replacement 
of  machinery  which,  while  not  yet  worn  out,  has  become 
obsolete,  that  is,  no  longer  economical  to  use;  or  if  still 
economical,  no  longer  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Deprecia- 
tion includes,  further,  the  wrecking  of  machinery  due  to 
accident,  or  to  the  acts  of  God. 
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In  the  building  of  a  public  utility  property,  all  of  the 
elements  are  originally  new,  but  as  time  goes  on,  these 
elements  suffer  wear  or  decay,  some  in  one  degree,  some  in 
another.  When  an  element  has  become  worn  to  a  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  keep  it  in  service,  it  is 
replaced.  Thus  in  time  we  have  a  property  which  as  a 
whole  is  made  up  of  old  and  new  elements,  the  condition 
of  which  in  the  aggregate  is  something  less  than  the  first 
cost  of  these  elements  new.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
property,  it  is  impossible  ever  after  it  is  once  started  to 
have  present  in  it  the  full  100  per  cent  represented  by  all 
new  elements.  It  can,  however,  be  maintained  in  some 
condition  less  than  100  per  cent.  It  is  usual  and  necessary 
to  maintain  it  at  a  point  which  will  enable  the  most  satis- 
factory service  to  be  rendered  with  the  smallest  expense 
consistent  with  satisfactory  service.  This  point  may  be 
anywhere  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  property. 

The  expense  necessary  to  keep  an  element  in  service 
during  its  useful  life  is  a  plain  operating  expense  classed 
under  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  is  not  included  under 
depreciation  as  I  am  describing  it.  The  depreciation  fund 
is  properly  a  separate  fund,  maintained  as  such  as  distinctly 
as  an  interest  fund.  It  is  the  fund  which  insures  the  pro- 
longation of  the  life  of  the  property  indefinitely  and  always 
in  a  condition  to  render  satisfactory  service.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  fund  out  of  which  additions,  extensions  or 
betterments  may  be  made,  which  in  their  nature  constitute 
additions  to  capital. 

Thus  understood,  depreciation  becomes  a  factor,  and 
indeed  a  very  important  factor  in  the  operation  of  a  public 
utility.  Unhappily,  the  practice  of  providing  this  fund 
is  not  uniform  with  the  different  utilities;  not  uniform 
either  in  principle  or  practice.  It  has  long  been  common 
for  some  utilities,  railroads  for  instance,  to  wear  down  in 
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lean  years  and  build  up  in  fat  years.  Thus  the  condition 
of  the  property  is  not  maintained  in  some  uniform  condition 
expressed  as  a  definite  percentage  of  the  cost  of  all  new  ele- 
ments, as  for  example,  80  per  cent,  but  may  vary  anywhere 
from  75  per  cent  or  less  to  85  per  cent. 

It  is  commonly  believed  by  the  public  that  a  utility 
property  should  not  be  permitted  to  earn  on  more  than  the 
so-called  present  value  of  its  physical  elements,  that  is, 
their  cost  new,  less  depreciation,  say  80  per  cent  of  the  cost 
new  or  less.  As  bearing  on  this,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  property,  which  by  means  of  a  proper  depreciation  fund 
can  be  maintained  at  some  definite  percentage  which  en- 
ables it  to  render  satisfactory  service,  has  cost  100  per  cent. 
That  is,  the  80  per  cent  property  cannot  be  had  at  all  with- 
out expending  the  100  per  cent.  Thus  in  order  to  have  an 
80  per  cent  physical  condition,  we  must  have  a  capital 
charge  of  100  per  cent.  From  this  it  becomes  apparent 
that  in  determining  a  reasonable  charge  we  must  base  it 
not  on  the  percentage  which  represents  condition,  but  on 
the  cost  of  the  property  which  cannot  be  maintained  eco- 
nomically above  an  80  per  cent  condition. 

If,  however,  it  be  insisted  that  only  that  percentage  of 
the  total  cost  which  is  represented  by  the  maintained  con- 
dition of  the  property  can  bear  an  interest  return,  the  loss 
of  capital  and  interest  thus  incurred  must  be  provided  for 
out  of  earnings  in  another  way,  namely,  by  an  amortiza- 
tion or  sinking  fund.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this 
entire  discussion  I  am  assuming  only  actual  costs  in  the 
capital  investment,  and  only  such  an  interest  rate  as  will 
induce  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  utility.  At  the  end 
of  the  franchise  period  it  is  necessary  to  make  good  both 
principal  and  interest. 

The  importance  of  this  sinking  fund  and  its  magnitude 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  utility 
company.     The    public    service    corporation  works    under 
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a  franchise,  which  is  simply  a  grant  by  the  public  of  the 
right  to  do  business.  With  certain  kinds  of  utilities  the 
franchise  is  perpetual;  with  others  the  life  is  limited  to  a 
definite  period,  say,  30  years.  In  some  states,  Wisconsin 
for  instance,  indeterminate  franchises  are  granted;  that  is, 
franchises  which  can  be  called  in,  or  surrendered  at  any 
time,  subject  to  control  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
that  state.  In  the  case  of  a  limited  franchise  under  which 
the  utility  company  must  cease  operations  and  close  up 
its  business  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period,  the  company 
must  make  not  only  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  plant  and  maintain  it  always  in  condition  to  render 
the  service  demanded  by  the  public,  as  well  as  the  operating 
expenses,  including  taxes,  insurance  and  repairs,  but  also 
must  make  an  additional  amount  to  cover  whatever  part 
of  the  plant  must  be  sacrificed  at  the  end.  This  means 
a  sinking  fund  to  retire  portions  of  the  cost,  if  not  the  en- 
tire cost.  In  other  words,  the  company  must  earn  enough 
during  its  life  to  pay  back  whatever  part  of  the  principal 
has  to  be  sacrificed,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the  principal, 
in  addition  to  maintaining  and  operating  the  plant  satis- 
factorily during  its  franchise  life.  If  in  this  connection  we 
consider  the  cost  and  value  of  a  property,  we  have  the 
equation,  cost  equals  value  plus  sinking  fund.  The  value 
is  that  part  of  the  original  100  per  cent  cost  which  can 
always  be  found  by  an  inventory  properly  made  with 
suitable  overhead  charges  as  described,  being  the  cost  less 
depreciation.  But  this  is  physical  value  only.  The  true 
or  commercial  value  may  be  more  or  less. 

This  sinking  fund  is  not  always,  indeed  I  may  say,  is  not 
generally  kept  as  a  separate  account  in  this  country,  but 
is  taken  out  in  the  form  of  distributed  earnings  from  year 
to  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  normally  required  as  in- 
terest on  the  cost.  Not  infrequently  what  appears  as  an 
abnormally  large  dividend  will  on  analysis  be  found  to  be 
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only  sufficient  in  the  end  to  make  good  to  the  investor  both 
the  interest  on  his  money  and  the  principal  sacrificed 
when  the  business  is  closed  out. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  that  in  general  a  long  term 
franchise  is  more  favorable  to  the  public,  so  far  as  charges 
for  service  are  concerned,  than  a  short  term.  To  illustrate: 
assume  that  the  plant  must  be  sold  for  what  it  will  bring 
as  scrap  or  second-hand  material;  the  difference  between 
its  cost  and  sale  value  must  be  made  up  out  of  earnings 
during  the  life  of  the  franchise.  Thus,  if  the  franchise  life 
be  short,  say  25  years,  the  sinking  fund  annuity  must  be 
much  larger  than  if  the  life  be  50  years  No  doubt  longer 
term  franchises  will  be  granted  in  the  future,  particularly 
now  that  the  control  of  them  is  being  lodged  by  the  states 
in  public  service  commissions. 

I  am  not  discussing  in  this  paper  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  the  past,  or  may  exist  now,  in  connection 
with  old  properties,  but  am  confining  myself  to  funda- 
mental things,  those  which  should  guide  us  in  our  future 
relations;  those  relations  which  will  come  to  exist  when  the 
public  service  corporation  is  permitted  to  earn  only  enough 
on  its  investment  to  bring  capital  into  the  field;  that  is, 
the  critical  condition,  as  it  were. 

Another  subject  I  will  touch  lightly,  namely,  cost  of 
financing.  No  bond  house  will  even  consider  financing 
a  new  public  utility,  particularly  when  built  and  operated 
under  a  limited  franchise,  without  a  bond  discount.  A 
municipality  might  be  able  to  save  discounting  its  securities, 
but  a  corporation  must  expect  to  pay  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  even  on  a  property  with  good  prospects.  The  time 
may  come  when  this  will  be  changed,  but  now,  if  we  de- 
mand the  utility  we  must  pay  the  price.  This  price  is  the 
cost  of  money.  It  is  as  definite  as  the  cost  of  steel  rails, 
or  any  other  physical  item  in  a  utility  structure.  The 
simple   conclusion   is   that   if   the    utility    is    a    necessity, 
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and  the  money  for  it  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  one 
element  of  cost  is  the  discount  on  the  bonds,  which  in 
effect  starts  the  property  off  with  some  water  in  its  secur- 
ities. Whether  this  discount  should  be  made  a  capital 
charge  or  carried  as  an  interest  charge  is  not  so  material. 
In  either  case  the  care  of  it  becomes  a  charge  against  earn- 
ings. 

Probably  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  amount  of 
the  so-called  overhead  charges  in  the  cost  of  a  property. 
In  the  aggregate,  assuming  that  the  contingencies  of  con- 
struction and  engineering  charges  on  individual  items, 
and  the  contractor's  profits,  are  included  in  the  cost  of 
the  inventoried  items  of  materials  and  labor,  the  overhead 
charges  may  vary  from  12  to  25  per  cent;  and  if  these  in- 
side percentages  be  added  to  the  outside  or  general  per- 
centages, the  total  may  vary  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  the  one  necessity  which  stands  out  in 
my  mind  more  clearly  than  any  other  is  a  campaign  of 
education.  The  public  utility  officer  must  as  speedily 
as  possible  be  made  to  understand  that  he  can  no  longer 
treat  his  business  as  a  private  matter,  but  must  open  up 
his  affairs  to  the  inspection  of  the  proper  officers  represent- 
ing the  public.  He  must  virtually  take  the  public  into 
his  confidence.  In  promulgating  the  facts  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  technicalities,  using  lan- 
guage which  the  average  man  can  readily  comprehend  and 
understand.  The  accountant  should  be  required  to  pre- 
pare information  understandable  by  the  public.  The 
history  of  properties  when  the  facts  are  known  with  cer- 
tainty should  be  written  up,  perhaps  in  story  form  to  in- 
terest the  public. 

Another  necessity,  no  less  important,  as  I  view  it,  is 
the  careful  overhauling  of  some  of  our  laws  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  a  group  of  individuals  to  rob  in 
a  perfectly  legal  manner  the  man  of  small  means  who  has 
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ventured  his  savings  in  what  to  him  seems  an  attractive 
project.  I  refer  particularly  to  some  of  the  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  power  projects  of  recent  history.  Such  rob- 
beries create  enemies  to  all  public  service  corporations  and 
foster  socialism  in  a  form  bordering  on  anarchy. 

The  corporation  possesses  the  power  and  control  which 
comes  from  organization.  The  public  is  in  general  without 
organization.  It  possesses  power  but  without  control. 
Thus  when  aroused  it  sweeps  with  annihilating  force. 
This  we  all  know  has  been  true  from  the  beginning  of 
things.  Why  then  not  recognize  the  fact,  which  is  but  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  shape  our  course  to  bring  about 
as  speedily  as  possible  that  mutual  understanding  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  things  which  have  made  civilization 
possible  in  the  way  we  have  come  to  know  it.  While  we 
may  chide,  let  us  at  the  same  time  cherish,  being  ever 
watchful  not  to  bring  down  on  our  own  heads  the  ruins 
of  our  greatness. 

President  Carpenter:  When  Dr.  Cooley  promised 
to  address  us  to-night  we  at  once  thought  that  his  remarks 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  new  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois,  and  we  know  that  it  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  our  members  to  meet  the  men  who 
have  been  intrusted  by  Governor  Dunne  with  this  im- 
portant work.  Four  of  this  Commission  are  with  us  to- 
night: Judge  Thompson,  Mr.  Quan,  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Funk  and  Mr.  Shaw.  Ex-Governor  Yates  was  to  have 
been  here,  but  he  has  wired  us  that  an  engagement  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  has  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  come.  We  most  sincerely  wish  these  gentlemen  well. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  duty  to  back  them  up  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  It  is  our  duty  to  commend  their  suc- 
cesses, and  if  the  occasion  arises  that  we  may  have  criti- 
cism to  offer,  let  it  be  constructive  criticism  and  not  mere 
fault-finding.     And  above  all,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  what 
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influence  we  may  have  to  the  end  that  sufficient  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  by  the  Legislature  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  this  work  properly.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter — if  a  fair  test  is  to  be  made  of  the  new  system  of 
Public  Utility  control. 

When  I  called  on  my  old  friend  and  schoolmate,  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Quan,  who  is  now  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  make  a  short  address  to-night  at  the  conclusion  of 
Professor  Cooley's  paper.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  being  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine  I  knew  him 
better  than  the  other  members,  which  is  the  reason  I  went 
to  him.  And  I  also  wanted  to  see  whether  he  had  developed 
into  as  good  a  public  speaker  as  he  early  gave  promise  of 
being.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Quan  speak  was 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  I  remember  how  modestly 
he  stepped  forward  on  the  platform  of  the  Cecil  Barnes 
School  at  the  corner  of  North  State  Street  and  Chicago 
Avenue  and  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  elegant  address, 
the  opening  lines  of  which  still  linger  in  my  memory: 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land,"  etc. 

We  ought  to  have  heard  him  to-night,  but  he  modestly 
declined  and  said  that  the  best  man  on  the  Commission  was 
Judge  Thompson,  and  as  the  Judge  has  kindly  consented 
to  act  in  this  capacity,  it  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce him  to  this  gathering,  and  I  know  we  all  will  be 
glad  to  hear  him.  Judge  Thompson  of  Jacksonville  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois. 

Judge  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Commercial  Club:  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure,  I 
assure  you,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  here 
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to-night  and  hear,  as  we  have  heard,  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
knows  of  what  he  speaks,  things  concerning  the  public 
with  reference  to  public  utilities.  I  have  enjoyed  greatly 
what  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Cooley.  It  is  not  expected 
by  you  nor  is  it  my  intention  in  the  least  to  disturb  the 
thoughts  which  have  been  left  in  your  mind  by  the  very 
able  paper  that  he  has  presented  to  you  to-night.  I  have 
been  cautioned  to  be  careful  what  I  say  about  public  utilities 
in  public.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  to  me, 
"You  know,  now,  what  you  say  about  public  utilities  will 
come  back  at  you  as  quickly  and  as  forcibly  as  any  comment 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  might  make  about  Japan  or 
Mexico.  It  is  a  delicate  subject,  therefore,  for  a  commis- 
sioner, and  so  far  as  I  shall  speak  about  public  utilities 
I  shall  speak  from  the  card, — the  card  I  have  prepared 
myself  of  course, 

The  subject  which  has  been  discussed  here  to-night 
is  one  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  is  more  generally 
studied  now  than  it  was  in  times  past.  There  is  a  real 
effort  now  being  made  to  bring  the  managers  of  public 
service  corporations  and  the  public  to  a  better  understanding 
of  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  that  is  important. 
It  is  so  easy  to  misunderstand;  it  is  so  easy  to  jump  at 
conclusions;  it  is  so  easy  to  see  things  from  our  own  view- 
point and  none  other. 

To  illustrate  this:  When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  I 
lived  near  to  a  little  inland  village  called  Bethel.  I  do  not 
presume  this  Commercial  Club  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
business  to  do  in  Bethel, — in  fact,  Bethel  has  now  gone  out 
of  existence, — killed  by  a  railroad  that  did  not  come  to  it. 
In  this  little  village  there  was  a  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
old  preacher  of  that  church  appeared  one  Sabbath  morning 
and  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  reached  for  the  hymn 
book  to  line  the  hymn,  (they  had  to  do  it  then,  they  didn't 
each  of  them  have  a  hymn  book,)  and  he  discovered  that 
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he  didn't  have  his  glasses.  In  explanation  of  that  situation 
he  said  to  the  congregation,  "Mine  eyes  are  dim,  I  cannot 
see;  I  did  not  bring  my  specs  with  me."  An  old  singing 
brother  who  sat  in  the  corner  supposed  he  was  lining  the 
hymn,  and,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  pitch  and  carry  the  tune, 
he  took  it  up  and  sang  the  words  of  the  preacher's  explana- 
tion, the  congregation  all  joining  in  lustily.  This  mis- 
understanding embarrassed  the  preacher  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  felt  indignant.  He  said,  "I  did  not  mean  for  you 
to  sing,  I  only  meant  mine  eyes  were  dim."  But  the  old 
singing  brother  took  it  up  again  and  the  congregration 
again  joined  in,  and  the  only  way  that  the  preacher  saw  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  proceeding  was  to  say,  "Brethren, 
let  us  pray." 

Misunderstood.  Many  misunderstandings  are  con- 
stantly going  on  among  people,  many  conclusions  are 
jumped  at,  and  many  misunderstandings  can  be  corrected, 
as  the  very  able  doctor  has  said,  by  means  of  a  campaign 
of  education  with  reference  to  public  utilities. 

Arrogant  indifference  on  the  one  hand  and  violent 
prejudice  on  the  other  are  yielding  to  the  indisputable  fact 
that  each  is  dependent  on  the  other,  and  their  mutuality 
of  interest  in  serving  and  being  served  requires  that  reason- 
ableness and  fair  play  shall  govern  the  conduct  of  both. 
These  misunderstandings  result  from  a  failure  to  know  the 
facts.  Truth  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the 
universe.  We  are  searching  for  it;  everyone  is  searching 
for  it;  courts  are  constituted  to  find  it;  juries  are  empaneled 
to  get  at  it;  court  proceedings  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  are  instituted  at  great  expense  in  the 
effort  to  arrive  at  truth. 

It  would  be  well  for  both,  that  is,  the  public  and 
the  utilities,  to  study  conditions  and  become  informed 
more  fully  concerning  their  relations  to  each  other.  In 
order  that  reasonable  consideration  might  be  given  to  the 
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interests  of  both  the  public  service  corporations  and  the 
public  when  matters  of  dispute  arise,  without  resorting 
primarily  to  the  courts,  many  of  the  states  have  created 
Commissions  to  regulate  Utilities.  This  regulatory  con- 
trol is  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  governmental  power 
inherently  lodged  in  the  state,  and  which  public  policy 
now  requires  should  be  assumed  for  the  public  good.  "For 
the  public  good,"  includes  utilities  as  well  as  the  people. 
Abuses  of  power  and  unjust  attacks  will  be  less  frequent 
and  the  real  purpose  for  which  utilities  exist  will  be  more 
faithfully  observed  by  those  who  are  in  control.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  want  of  greater  earnings  with  which  to 
operate  and  pay  the  fixed  charges  on  actual  values  or  costs, 
as  it  is  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  carry  unnecessary, 
additional  burdens  fastened  upon  the  companies  by  ignorant 
or  designing  men  in  control. 

I  want  to  say  this,  and  I  speak  for  my  associates  as 
well  as  myself,  that  a  new  member  of  a  new  public  utilities 
commission,  under  a  new  law,  does  not  have  to  advertise 
for  business  at  all.  It  is  coming  fast  enough.  Our  com- 
mission is  regarded  by  some  as  a  sort  of  a  query  box  where 
all  manners  of  questions  may  be  lodged.  We,  of  course,  can- 
not complain.  All  we  can  do  is,  to  do  our  best,  to  give  full 
and  fair  consideration  to  all  these  conundrums  that  come 
at  us,  and  answer  them  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

This,  however,  being  my  first  opportunity  to  get  back 
at  the  utilities  and  the  public,  I  propose  this  query  for  them : 

Where  the  earnings  of  a  public  service  corporation  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  the  in- 
terest on  its  indebtedness,  and  it  pays  no  dividends  on  its 
capital  stock,  what  would  be  a  fair  and  just  basis  on  which 
to  determine  what  should  be  considered  as  reasonable  rates 
for  service  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested? 

I  leave  that  question  with  you  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration. 
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President  Carpenter:  We  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Judge  Thompson  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  honoring  our  board  to-night,  and  we  are  under 
obligations  to  Dr.  Cooley  for  coming  here  from  Ann  Arbor 
and  giving  us  the  splendid  address  we  have  listened  to. 

This  meeting  will  now  stand  adjourned. 
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TWO   HUNDRED   AND   THIRTY-FIFTH 
REGULAR   MEETING 

Saturday,  March  14,  1914 
Closed  Meeting;   President  Carpenter  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome 

Dr.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter 

Director  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 

Action  on  Resolution  for  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago 
Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee 

President  Carpenter:  Gentlemen,  a  few  weeks  ago 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
several  members  of  this  Club  in  honor  of  Dr.  Jesse  Benedict 
Carter,  Director  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
Dr.  Carter's  remarks  on  that  occasion  were  of  such  great 
interest  that  several  men  who  heard  him  came  to  me  and 
urged  that  he  be  asked  to  speak  before  the  Commercial 
Club  on  the  same  subject.  I  at  once  communicated  with 
Dr.  Carter,  who  had  gone  to  San  Francisco,  and  he  very 
courteously  agreed  to  stop  over  in  Chicago  on  his  return 
and  address  the  Club  at  this  closed  meeting. 

The  work  which  Dr.  Carter  is  doing  in  Rome  is  one 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  this  country.  We  have 
taken  our  place  alongside  of  the  older  civilizations  of 
Europe  in  upholding  and  utilizing  the  inspiration  of  the 
classic  arts.  Briefly,  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  is 
a  finishing  school  for  a  select  number  of  students  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  archaeology  in  a  setting  and 
atmosphere    which    are    simply    ideal.     The    enthusiasm 
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which  Dr.  Carter  brings  to  the  work  is  a  sure  guaranty  of 
its  value  and  continued  success. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Rome. 

THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN  ROME 

Dr.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter 
Dr.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen :  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  you  this  evening, 
and  I  realize  not  only  the  honor  attaching  to  this  invitation, 
but  also  the  unique  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  notice 
a  matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future,  not 
only  of  America  at  large,  but  in  a  certain  sense  of  Chicago 
in  particular. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  what  our  govern- 
ment is  going  to  work  itself  out  and,  no  matter  how  we  may 
feel  about  the  present  situation,  we  are  quite  certain  as  to 
the  future.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  but  that  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  America  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. As  I  look  at  your  faces  here  and  realize  what  you 
represent,  I  see  this  matter  secure  before  my  eyes,  but 
underneath  and  behind  all  these  interests  in  government 
and  commerce  there  lies  the  life  of  the  ideal,  and  all  of  you 
here  present  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  participating 
in  that  ideal.  You  are  the  successful  men  of  Chicago, 
and  your  success  would  have  been  impossible  if  your  energy 
had  not  been  guided  by  imagination,  and  your  imagination, 
while  it  may  seem  very  far  from  spiritual  things,  is,  never- 
theless, closely  akin  to  them,  and  you  are  all  of  you  following 
an  ideal.  When  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  our  race 
we  see  that  men  have  believed  many  different  things  at 
many  different  times  and  that  faith  has  found  a  multitude 
of  forms,  but  the  expression  of  this  faith  in  the  world  of 
art  has  been  continuous,  and  whatever  our  personal  beliefs 
may  be,  we  are  able  to  enter  into  the  expression  of  other 
men's  beliefs,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  eternal  by  the 
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processes  of  art.  We  all  of  us  love  Greek  sculpture,  yet 
few  of  us  know  anything  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  in  America  to-day  stand  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  revival.  It  is  a  revival  of  art  expressing 
itself  in  various  forms.  It  is  to  become  even  more  intense 
as  a  result  of  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  We  possess 
all  the  prerequisites  for  this  artistic  revival.  We  have  the 
solid  foundation  of  wealth  concentrated  more  or  less  in 
the  hands  of  relatively  few  persons.  We  have  the  genius 
of  our  people  strengthened  by  its  mixed  origin,  and  we 
have  those  climatic  and  religious  influences  which  tend  to 
urge  expression.  The  question  which  presents  itself  to 
us,  therefore,  is  a  very  practical  one.  It  is  not  the  problem 
of  arousing  an  interest  in  art;  it  is  rather  the  problem 
of  controlling  this  interest  when  it  comes  to  expression. 

Now  we  may  accept  this  general  principle  that  nothing 
comes  out  of  nothing  and  that  the  great  processes  of  history 
are  continuous.  This  is  true  in  the  history  of  art  as  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  for,  after  all,  art  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  human  expression  of  humanity.  If  this  new 
development  in  our  country  is  to  form  one  more  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  human  development  —  if  it  is  to  escape  the 
pitiful  fate  of  being  merely  a  side  issue,  merely  a  freak  move- 
ment —  it  must  have  its  roots  in  the  past.  There 
is,  however,  one  other  precondition;  it  must  not  only  have 
its  roots  in  the  past,  but  those  who  participate  in  it  must 
be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  narrow  specialization  which 
has  unfortunately  become  characteristic  of  our  modern 
civilization.  The  sculptor  must  come  into  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  architect  and  the  painter,  and  the 
musician  must  understand  something  of  the  other  forms  of 
artistic  expression.  Our  art  must  be,  in  a  word,  not  only 
the  child  of  the  past,  but  it  must  have  a  childlike  simplicity 
and  a  sympathy  with  those  around  about  it. 

It  was  this  longing  for  a  sympathetic  relation  between 
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the  arts  which  gave  birth  to  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  It  was  your  own  great  Chicago  Exposition  which 
brought  these  feelings  into  expression.  For  months  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  architects  had  worked  side  by  side  in 
sympathetic  companionship,  and  when  the  time  of  separa- 
tion drew  near,  they  felt  not  unlike  those  upon  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration, —  they  wished  to  continue  in  this 
blessed  estate  and  to  build  them  tabernacles,  but  they  were 
unselfish  and  the  tabernacles  were  never  to  be  inhabited 
by  themselves,  but  they  were  building  them  for  the  young 
men  of  our  country,  that  they  might  develop  in  the  at- 
mosphere which,  in  its  primitive  form,  the  Exposition  was 
to  bring  to  an  end. 

The  first  contribution  ever  made  to  the  American 
Academy  was  One  Hundred  Dollars  from  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham.  Out  of  that  One  Hundred  Dollars,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-one  years,  has  developed  an  institution  which  is,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  important  which  any  nation  possesses 
in  Rome,  and  is  without  question  the  most  important 
national  undertaking  of  America  outside  of  America,  barring 
the  Panama  Canal. 

I  have  not  time  to  sketch  our  history  except  to  say  that 
we  possess  a  federal  incorporation  and  represent,  therefore, 
officially  the  United  States  of  America  in  Rome. 

After  various  periods  of  riches  and  poverty,  all  relative 
to  the  continuous  growth  of  our  institution,  we  find  ourselves 
to-day  in  the  extraordinary  position  of  possessing  ten  acres 
of  land  within  the  walls  of  Rome  in  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  city  with  a  view  superior  to  that  of  any  other  place 
within  the  walls.  On  these  ten  acres  there  lie  four  buildings 
—  the  historic  Villa  Savorelli  (afterwards  known  as  the 
Villa  Aurelia),  with  its  four  acres  of  superb  garden  —  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Heyland.  The  splendid  new  building  opposite, 
with  its  simple  but  absolute  appropriate  accommodations 
for  sculptors,  painters,  architects,  historians,  and  such  other 
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men  as  may  afterwards  be  admitted,  and  two  small  villas  — 
which  are  to  serve  as  residences  for  the  heads  of  the  two 
schools  —  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  School  of  Classical 
Studies. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  am  about  to  ask  you  for  a  large 
gift  of  money,  I  wish  to  enter  for  a  moment  upon  some  defi- 
nite figures. 

We  own  all  of  this  property  without  incumbrance,  except 
that  we  have  borrowed  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand 
Dollars  for  the  new  building  and  the  improvements  on  the 
old  buildings.  This  money  has  been  borrowed  without  in- 
terest for  the  present,  but  those  who  loaned  it  to  us  have  the 
right  to  charge  us  interest  at  five  per  cent,  such  interest  to 
accrue  from  January  1,  1915.  Including  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  thus  borrowed,  our  property  on 
the  Janiculum  is  worth  about  Eight  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars.  We  possess  in  addition  a  piece  of  property  where 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  situated  at  present,  pending  the 
completion  of  our  new  building.  This  property  is  worth  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  and,  when  sold,  the  proceeds 
will  be  applied  to  removing  the  existing  debt  of  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  our  property. 

Now,  as  regards  our  endowment  and  our  running  ex- 
penses : 

We  are  spending,  at  the  moment,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  a  year,  but  when  we  have  our  full 
complement  of  twenty-four  fellows,  each  one  of  whom  re- 
ceives One  Thousand  Dollars  a  year  from  us,  we  shall  be 
spending  about  Seventy  Thousand  Dollars. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  dividing  twenty-four  into 
Seventy  Thousand  and  comparing  the  result  with  what  it 
costs  to  teach  a  student  in  a  university  or  an  art  school  in 
America.     Remember  that  we  are  making  yeast  and  not 
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bread,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  that  we  are  handling  radium 
and  not  pitchblende.  Our  severe  competitions  in  which 
hundreds  of  men  all  over  the  United  States  take  part,  result 
in  a  selection  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  could  find  more  men  in  a  given  year  in  the 
country  who  are  worthy  of  what  we  give  them  and  competent 
to  profit  from  it. 

Therefore,  do  not  divide  by  twenty -four,  but  by  twenty- 
four  hundred,  as  each  of  these  men  represents  ninety-nine 
men  who  have  been  defeated.  And  then,  remember  in  addi- 
tion, that  outside  of  our  twenty-four  fellows,  we  have  as 
many  students,  that  our  Academy  is  the  home  of  traveling 
scholars  and  artists  of  maturer  years,  of  whom  we  have  ac- 
commodated forty  or  fifty  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  remember,  finally,  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  hold  a  sum- 
mer session  in  which  we  expect  to  receive  some  two  hundred 
teachers  of  history  and  art  who  will  stay  with  us  for  six  weeks 
and  enter  into  the  visualization  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Counting  in  all  these  spiritual  assets  let  us  return  to  our 
calculations. 

To  meet  this  expense  of  Seventy  Thousand  Dollars  a  year, 
we  have  the  following  income  which,  for  convenience  of 
treatment,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  : 

First:  Income  from  securities  owned  by  the  Academy 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  approximately  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
worth  of  securities  giving  a  net  income  of  about  Twenty-one 
Thousand  Dollars. 

Second:  Income  which  is  guaranteed  for  a  long  term  of 
years  and  may  be  considered  in  most  cases  as  in  perpetuity, 
where  the  capital,  however,  remains  in  the  hands  of  others, 
namely : 

$10,000  annually  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  guaran- 
teed for  ten  years,  with  the  probability  of  con- 
tinuance. 
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2,500  (about)  annually  from  the  universities  of  America. 
250  apiece  toward  the  support  of  the  American  School  of 

Classical  Studies. 
1,000  a  year  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  being  the 

income  of  the  Lazarus  Scholarship. 

$13,750  total. 

Third:  Annual  subscriptions  for  running  expenses,  cover- 
ing three  years: 

From  Boston $10,000  annually 

From  Chicago 7,000  annually 

From  Philadelphia 500  annually 

$17,500         total 
Grand  total  of  the  three  items  mentioned  above,  $52,250. 

Incidentally,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  examined  us 
for  fourteen  months  and  sent  an  agent  to  Rome  to  make 
investigations.  As  a  result  of  this  auditing,  they  gave  us 
four  per  cent  on  the  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  which  we 
had  asked  of  them,  a  tribute  to  our  financial  management, 
which  is  all  the  greater  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  not  gone  outside  the  United 
States  in  its  benefactions.  I  think  we  have  a  right,  there- 
fore, to  quote  them  as  our  auditors  in  place  of  any  further 
references. 

To  return  again  to  our  calculations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  we  are  spending  at  present  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars,  at  least  Eight  Thousand  Dollars 
annually  must  be  obtained  at  once,  and  if  we  are  to  run 
our  plant  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  usefulness,  namely: 
with  twenty -four  fellows,  this  Eight  Thousand  Dollars 
additional  must  be  increased  to  Eighteen  Thousand  Dollars, 
so  that  we  shall  have  a  total  of  Seventy  Thousand  Dollars 
income.     Also,  it  is  very  essential  that  our  third  category 
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above  mentioned,  namely,  temporary  subscriptions,  should 
have  substituted  for  it  permanent  endowment,  so  that  we 
are  seeking  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
for  additional  permanent  endowment. 

The  endowment  which  we  have  at  present,  the  Five  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Dollars  above  referred  to,  came  to  us  in  five 
gifts  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  each,  from  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  J.  P.  Morgan,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Henry 
Walters,  Henry  C.  Frick,  and  an  anonymous  friend  of 
Harvard  University.  These  men  are  the  founders  of  the 
American  Academy.  It  is  proposed  to  honor  them  in  a 
perpetuity  by  inscribing  their  names  upon  the  columns 
which  surround  the  courtyard  in  our  new  building.  These 
columns  are  in  the  heart  of  our  institution. 

It  is  proposed  to  name  the  columns  at  the  entrance  after 
the  various  great  universities  of  the  United  States.  With 
Harvard  as  a  prototype,  we  hope  to  add  various  other  uni- 
versities which  I  need  not  name.  The  two  long  sides  of 
the  cloister  will  contain  columns  bearing  the  names  of 
great  private  individuals  who  have  subscribed  to  our  needs 
a  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  or  more.  And, 
lastly,  the  four  conspicuous  columns  at  the  other  end  are  to 
be  named  after  four  great  artists, —  the  corner  columns 
after  St.  Gaudens  and  LaFarge,  and  one  of  the  two  center 
columns  is  being  subscribed  to  in  honor  of  Mr.  McKim. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  reached  the  point  which  has 
brought  me  here  this  evening.  It  is  to  fill  the  plate  which 
is  to  be  affixed  to  that  other  central  column  opposite  the 
one  in  honor  of  Mr.  McKim.  I  am  asking  you  to  build 
this  column,  and  I  am  asking  you  to  do  so  in  memory  of 
a  man  who  would  be  making  this  speech  this  evening  in- 
stead of  me  if  he  were  alive.  He  would,  of  course,  be 
asking  for  anything  else  except  a  column  in  his  own  behalf, 
but  he  would  surely  be  asking  your  assistance  in  behalf 
of  a  work  to  which  he  gave  so  much  loving  thought.     If 
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Mr.  Burnham  were  alive,  he  would,  this  evening,  be  pleading 
with  you  for  your  help  towards  our  Academy,  perhaps  for 
a  column  in  the  name  of  Chicago.  Now,  in  his  stead,  I 
very  humbly  address  you,  and  I  ask  of  you  that  you  will 
let  Mr.  Burnham  go  on  working  for  the  American  Academy, 
that  he  being  dead  may  yet  speak,  and  that  his  works 
may  follow  after  him.  I  ask  you  to  name  this  column 
facing  McKim  the  Burnham  column,  so  that  he  who  was 
our  greatest  planner  of  cities  may  have  his  monument  in 
the  Eternal  City ;  so  that  for  every  dollar  of  the  one  hundred 
which  he  gave,  there  may  be  added  from  you,  in  love  for 
him,  a  spiritual  interest  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety-nine 
Dollars  in  twenty-one  years'  time ;  so  that  his  Hundred  Dollars 
may  grow,  through  the  miracle  of  your  generous  thought, 
into  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 

Gentlemen,  your  hospitality  prevents  me  from  going 
further.  I  cannot  ask  you  in  decency  to  do  more  than 
consider  this  thing  after  I  have  left  you,  but  I  do  ask  you, 
very  earnestly,  to  give  it  your  consideration  and  your 
ultimate  consent.  I  do  not  ask  it  solely  for  our  Academy, 
nor  do  I  ask  it  solely  for  Mr.  Burnham's  sake.  I  ask  it 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  go  forward  with  the  work  which 
we  are  doing  for  humanity,  for  the  humanities  in  America. 
And  I  ask  you  that  you  may  give  us  this  help  so  that  we 
may  not  be  compelled  to  retract  and  to  mar  our  fulfillment 
of  that  great  vision  which  we  see  and  which  Mr.  Burnham 
saw. 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  a  new  art,  or  to  influence  our 
American  genius  into  conservative  and  formal  channels; 
we  do  not  claim  that  the  City  of  Rome  is  the  best  place  to 
study  any  specific  form  of  art.  Our  contention  is  that 
it  is  the  only  place  in  this  great  world  of  ours  where  men 
can  be  brought  into  broad  and  sympathetic  relations  with 
the  followers  of  other  arts.  It  is  the  City  of  Rome  herself 
who  produces  this  effect.     She  is  our  great  teacher. 
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In  this  Temple  of  Art  which  the  citizens  of  America 
are  erecting  in  the  Eternal  City,  may  the  name  of  Daniel 
H.  Burnham  be  inscribed  forever. 

Mr.  Carpenter:  Gentlemen,  I  have  seldom  listened  to 
a  more  enthusiastic  presentation  of  a  good  cause  than  Dr. 
Carter  has  just  made,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  information  he  has  given 
us  and  to  assure  him  that  the  problem  which  he  has  presented 
will  be  carefully  considered  by  our  Executive  Committee. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
evening. 

President  Carpenter:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  recommend 
to  the  Club  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Committee  on  Plan 
of  Chicago  with  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bennett,  involving  the 
payment  to  him  of  $7,500,  in  twelve  equal  monthly  instal- 
ments of  $625,  be  continued  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
from  March  1,  1914; 

And,  that  to  provide  funds  therefor  the  Club  authorize 
the  Executive  Committee  to  levy  an  assessment  on  each 
active  and  associate  member  of  $75,  said  resolution  having 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee." 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Stillwell:  I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Wilson:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Carpenter:  It  is  moved  by  Mr.  Stillwell 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 
Are  there  any  remarks  on  the  motion? 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Carpenter:  The  only  other  business  before 
this  meeting  is  the  appointment  of  a  Nominating  Committee 
to  select  a  list  of  names  for  officers  and  elective  committees 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chair  will  nominate  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve 
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on  that  committee  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Club,  which  will  be  held  in  April: 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman, 
Frederic  A.  Delano, 
Charles  G.  Dawes, 
Marvin  Hughitt, 
Frank  H.  Armstrong. 

These  gentlemen  will  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Club  with  a  list  of  names  for  officers  and  elective  committees 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Is  there  any  further  business?  There  being  no  further 
business,  gentlemen,  this  meeting  stands  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED   AND   THIRTY-SIXTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Closed  Meeting;  President  Carpenter  Presiding 
Saturday,  April  11,  1914 

PROGRAM 

Presentation  of  Annual  Reports 

President  (for  Executive  Committee) 

Treasurer* 

Secretary* 

Committee  on  a  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago 

Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago* 

Educational  Committee* 

Review   of   the   Work   of  the   Chicago   Plan   Commission 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

On  the  Work  of  the  Club 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

President  Carpenter:  Gentlemen,  on  the  22nd  of 
March  this  Club  lost  one  of  its  most  noted  members,  Byron 
Laflin  Smith,  a  man  whose  position  in  our  city  was  always 
in  the  front  rank  of  every  movement  for  the  public  good, 
whose  rugged  and  fearless  honesty  was  a  bulwark  of  strength, 
and  whose  memory  will  be  honored  so  long  as  this  Club  ex- 
ists. Your  President  appointed  a  committee  of  Mr.  Smith's 
close  friends,  headed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  draw  up  suitable 
resolutions.  These  resolutions  have  a  special  significance 
to  us  to-night  which  many  of  you  are  unaware  of.  A  few 
days  before  Mr.  Smith  left  for  New  York  on  that  last  trip 

*For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section  of  Year-Book. 
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from  which  he  returned  a  dying  man,  he  was  called  upon 
by  your  Nominating  Committee  and  asked  to  take  the 
Presidency  of  this  Club  for  the  coming  year.  He  promptly 
accepted  the  task  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
honor  and  his  willingness  to  do  anything  in  his  power  for 
the  Commercial  Club,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Sunny 
must  look  upon  it  as  an  added  honor  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  fill  his  place. 

Mr.  Scott  is  acting  as  Secretary  pro  tern  to-night,  and, 
as  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Smith,  is  in 
print  and  before  you,  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  it  read. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Smith. 
A  year  ago  the  Club  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  on  his 
effective  and  painstaking  work  for  the  year  1912-13,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  formal  resolution  is  adequate  to  express 
my  obligation  and  yours  to  Mr.  Walter  B.  Smith  for  the 
devotion  he  has  shown  to  this  Club  in  the  face  of  the  loss 
of  his  closest  friend,  Mr.  Clarence  Buckingham,  his  wife, 
and  his  father.  As  an  example  of  duty  well  done  under  the 
most  heartbreaking  conditions,  I  have  never  seen  its  equal, 
—  and  for  myself  and  for  this  Club  I  wish  to  thus  publicly 
thank  him. 

I  will  now  call  upon  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Sprague  II,  to  read  his  report. 

See  page  189  for  report. 

The  following  is  a  statement  from  Mr.  Wilder  in  regard 
to  the  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago,  of  which 
Committee  Mr.  Wilder  is  Chairman : 

"The  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club  charged  with 
the  securing  of  the  Federal  Immigration  Station  for  Chicago 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting,  April  25,  1913,  that  by  Act 
of  Congress  such  a  station  would  be  established  in  the  City 
of  Chicago.  The  monies  apportioned  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  accounted  for  and  the  account  closed. 
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"Technically,  the  Committee  was  not  formally  discharged, 
but  as  the  work  assigned  to  it  had  been  accomplished  and  no 
further  instructions  were  given  the  Committee  by  the  Club, 
we  had  naturally  felt  that  we  had  been  discharged. 

"Suitable  quarters  have  been  rented  by  the  government 
and  we  understand  the  necessary  equipment  is  installed  for 
the  handling  of  immigrants.  The  matter  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor." 

President  Carpenter:  Inasmuch  as  the  authorized 
appropriation  will  not  be  paid  until  June  30,  1914,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Committee  should  be  continued  for 
another  year.  Therefore,  unless  there  is  some  objection, 
we  will  recommend  to  the  incoming  administration  that  the 
Committee  on  a  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago  be 
continued  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  of 
Chicago,  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  printed  report  in  the 
hands  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Clayton  Mark,  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, has  covered  the  ground  in  his  printed  report,  but 
urges  the  continued  interest  and  support  of  the  members  of 
the  Club  in  the  campaign  for  Vocational  Education. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  to  give  us  a  review  to-night  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  his  organization,  and  will  now 
call  on  him  for  his  report. 

Mr.  Wacker:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Commercial  Club:  In  rendering  stewardship  of  the  trust 
committed  to  the  Plan  Commission  by  this  Club,  it  is  well, 
perhaps,  at  the  outset  to  recall  that  from  its  inception 
there  was  never  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  completeness 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan  itself,  but  that  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  serious  question  frequently  arose 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  its  successful  promotion. 

This  was  realized  as  early  as  1908,  fully  nine  months 
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before  the  Plan  report  of  this  Club  was  given  to  the  public, 
and  a  full  year  before  the  organization  of  the  Plan  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Charles  D.  Norton,  who  in  that  year  was 
Chairman  of  the  Plan  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club 
and  whose  energetic,  sane,  promotional  ability  was  so 
thoroughly  recognized  by  us  all,  decided  that  if  any  sub- 
stantial progress  was  to  be  made  with  the  public  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  a  thorough,  efficient  organization  for 
the  promotion  of  the  plan  would  have  to  be  established. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  very  man  whom  Mr. 
Norton  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  secure  as  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  work  under  the  direction  of  his  com- 
mittee is  the  same  man  who  is  now  acting  in  this  capacity. 
And  right  here  permit  me  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Norton  was  an  excellent  one  in  regard  to  the  qualities  which 
a  Managing  Director  should  possess  and  which  he  found 
in  Walter  D.  Moody. 

After  working  closely  and  intimately  with  Walter  D. 
Moody  for  the  past  three  years,  I  desire  to  say  to  you, 
without  reservation,  that  no  better  man  could  have  been 
found  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  He  is 
a  practical  idealist,  is  loyal  to  the  core,  is  an  unusually 
able  and  indefatigable  worker,  and  his  zeal  knows  no 
bounds. 

The  difficulties  which  Mr.  Norton  foresaw  and  en- 
deavored to  meet  were  emphasized  with  the  organization 
of  the  Plan  Commission.  I  believe  that  we  all  recognize 
in  a  work  of  this  kind  that  winning  the  people  means 
winning  the  plan.  Also  that  winning  the  people  and  win- 
ning the  administration  must  of  necessity  form  a  vital  part 
of  the  work  of  the  organization  having  it  in  charge. 

We  have  learned,  and  I  believe  that  we  now  all  recognize 
the  fact,  that  a  plan  on  paper,  however  good,  cannot  be 
realized  unless  it  is  vigorously  backed  up  by  public  opinion. 

On  July  6,  1909,  Mayor  Busse,  at  the  request  of  the 
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Commercial  Club,  sent  to  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  a 
request  for  the  creation  of  a  representative  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  At  that  time,  I  was  Chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Plan  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  that  committee  and 
Mayor  Busse,  I  reluctantly  agreed  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Plan  Commission  primarily  because  I  considered  a 
call  from  the  Commercial  Club  to  perform  a  duty  well-nigh 
a  command. 

Frank  I.  Bennett  was  appointed  Vice-Chairman,  and 
no  better  choice  could  have  been  made.  He  has  been 
most  active  in  supporting  me  as  Chairman.  He  is  a  man 
of  unusually  good  judgment  and  his  experience  in  public 
life  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  successfully  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  the  commission. 

The  direct  question  before  us  is,  "What  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  Club  toward  the  Commission  in  the  continued 
promotion  of  its  work?" 

While  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  report  that  due  to  your 
aid,  very  great  progress  has  been  made,  yet  only  those  closest 
to  the  scene  of  activity  can  possibly  know  of  the  discourage- 
ments, setbacks,  and  complexities  we  have  had  to  overcome. 
No  matter  how  we  may  be  judged,  and  we  do  not  believe 
ourselves  infallible,  impatience  for  visible  results  should 
not  lead  to  our  being  charged  with  delays  over  which  we 
have  had  no  control.  Menacing  opposition  was  caused  by 
formidable  barriers  of  inadequate  legislation,  lack  of  plan 
details — due  to  our  plans  being  wholly  suggestive,  financial 
stringencies,  and  cumbersome  methods  of  procedure.  I 
may  state,  however,  that  no  delays  have  occurred  which 
could  have  been  anticipated.  The  delays,  therefore,  are 
more  apparent  than  real. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  ex-Treasurer 
Wilson  of  this  Club  say,  in  one  of  the  committee  meetings 
about  a  year  ago,  that  more  had  been  accomplished  in 
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advancing  the  plan  than  those  who  had  created  it  believed 
could  be  possible  in  less  than  fifteen  years. 

We  are  waging  a  campaign  that  is  daily  winning 
respect  for  the  plan  and  support  for  our  efforts.  The 
Plan  of  Chicago,  instead  of  being  a  mysterious,  misunder- 
stood, scoffed-at  and  ridiculed  idea  by  the  people,  is  now 
accepted  by  them  as  their  own. 

If  I  understand  the  mission  of  the  Plan  Commission, 
and  I  think  I  do,  permit  me  to  say  that,  with  the  experi- 
ences we  have  had  and  the  results  we  have  obtained,  I 
could  advocate  no  other  plan  of  campaign. 

If  the  Plan  Commission  is  the  right  body  to  carry  on 
the  work,  it  should  be  encouraged  and  supported  on  every 
hand.  If  it  is  not  the  right  body,  it  should  be  abandoned 
without  delay. 

Differences  in  viewpoint  regarding  methods  or  procedure 
are  trivial.  Men  may  fairly  differ  in  such  matters,  but  the 
Plan  of  Chicago  can  only  succeed  in  proportion  as  club 
interests  and  commission  interests  go  forward  hand  in 
hand  supporting  each  other. 

All  pioneer  effort  has  its  trials,  setbacks,  and  discourage- 
ments. If  the  Plan  of  Chicago  is  a  good  plan,  and  if  the 
members  of  this  Club  believe  in  their  published  Plan  report, 
the  principles  of  the  Plan  should  be  upheld  and  supported. 
If  the  Plan  of  Chicago  is  to  be  altered,  this  should  never 
be  undertaken  without  careful  and  thorough  study.  No 
change  in  the  Plan  should  ever  be  made  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  into  whose  hands  the  Plan 
of  Chicago  has  been  placed.  In  other  words,  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  must  be  made  the  clearing  house  for  all 
matters   appertaining   to   the   Chicago  Plan. 

The  recommendation  of  this  Club  formed  the  platform 
the  officers  of  the  Plan  Commission  stood  upon  in  defending 
the  Plan  of  Chicago  in  the  West  Side  Terminal  controversy. 
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The  results  are  pretty  well  known.  The  Chicago  Plan  as 
presented  by  this  Club  to  the  city  remains  intact. 

Sufficient  funds  must  again  be  in  hand  with  which  to 
maintain  the  working  force  of  a  kind  and  quality  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  plan  work.  The  day  may  come 
when  plan  work  can  go  forward  aided  merely  by  a  technical 
department,  or  a  properly  accredited  city  department  may 
at  some  future  time  conduct  the  work.  But  that  time  has 
not  yet  come.  Technical  help  is  necessary.  The  workroom 
of  the  Club  in  the  Railway  Exchange  Building  is  valuable, 
and  if  we  could  not  have  the  technical  help  it  provides,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  arrange  for  such  work  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Bennett's  department  has  been  engaged  for  the 
most  part  on  our  work,  and  in  addition  to  the  annual  main- 
tenance of  those  quarters  by  this  Club,  we  have  paid  there 
for  work  done  under  our  direction,  during  the  past  three 
years,  the  sum  of  $18,522.78. 

The  architectural  and  engineering  department,  created 
by  the  Chicago  Plan  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  so  ably  conducted  by  Edward  H.  Bennett,  who  assisted 
in  so  conspicuous  a  manner  the  great  and  lamented  Daniel 
H.  Burnham,  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  us.  In  fact, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the  results 
without  the  efficient  and  loyal  co-operation  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

This  year  the  Commission  requested  an  appropriation  of 
$31,000  from  the  city,  but  only  $9,000  was  allowed. 

Under  existing  laws  city  money  cannot  legally  be  spent 
for  promotional  effort,  and  therefore  a  large  amount  must 
be  provided  for  that  purpose.  Constant  effort  with  the 
people  on  our  present  lines,  insistent  endeavor  with  the 
administration,  must  continue  until  the  success  of  the  Plan 
is  assured. 

In  my  opinion  this  Club  has  never  undertaken  a  work 
that  has  added  so  much  to  its  fame,  and  in  my  opinion  this 
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Club  should  continue  to  support  this  project  until  it  can  be 
made  self-supporting  by  the  city  authorities. 

The  Plan  of  Chicago  cost  this  Club  approximately 
$100,000  and  on  top  of  that  an  additional  $90,000  for 
securing  the  recognition  and  establishment  of  the  Plan. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  can  say  to  you  that  neither  John 
F.  Wallace  nor  Bion  J.  Arnold  could  challenge  the  feasibility 
of  the  plans  submitted  to  the  City  Council  Committee  as 
the  best  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
and  its  staff  of  architects  and  engineers.  Practically  all  of 
our  recommendations  were  adopted  by  one  or  the  other,  or 
by  both. 

Plan  work  should  go  forward  without  the  suspense  inci- 
dent to  uncertain  periodic  provision.  It  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  vicissitudes  of  time  or  conditions. 

The  Plan  Promotion  fund  of  $91,450,  created  by  the 
contributions  of  members  of  this  Club  three  years  ago,  is 
practically  exhausted. 

To  this  Club  belong  the  honor  and  credit  for  what  has 
been  accomplished.  The  Club  should  never  allow  them  to  be 
transferred. 

The  direct  question,  therefore,  is,  "To  what  extent 
may  the  Commission  depend  upon  the  further  financial 
assistance  of  the  members  of  this  Club?"  I  ask  close  con- 
sideration of  the  following  brief  recital  of  the  efforts  and 
results  of  the  Commission  in  its  work  on  your  Plan: 

Twelfth  Street 

It  secured  the  signature  of  enough  property  owners  to 
prevent  a  majority  protest  against  the  proposed  Twelfth 
Street  improvement. 

It  successfully  argued,  against  strong  opposition,  in  favor 
of  the  improvement  before  the  Board  of  Local  Improve- 
ments. 
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It  secured  the  passage  of  the  Twelfth  Street  Ordinance 
in  1911. 

It  secured,  as  promised  to  the  people,  a  public  benefit  of 
50  per  cent. 

It  organized  a  successful  newspaper  campaign  for  a  bond 
issue  vote  of  $1,750,000. 

It  brought  about  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the 
City  and  the  Sanitary  Board,  which  resulted  in  an  appropria- 
tion of  $480,000  for  a  new  Twelfth  Street  bridge. 

It  induced  the  Pennsylvania  and  allied  roads  to  pay  for  a 
118-foot  Twelfth  Street  viaduct  over  its  property,  covering 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  Canal  Street  to  Wabash 
Avenue. 

It  is  now  aiding  the  city  in  its  efforts  to  arrange  for  the 
building  of  the  balance  of  the  viaduct. 

It  is  now  providing  the  city  with  engineering  help  on  the 
Twelfth  Street  viaduct  and  bridge  plans. 

It  is  now  making  every  effort  in  conjunction  with  the 
city  to  have  the  Twelfth  Street  case  brought  into  court  by 
early  summer. 

It  held  394  conferences  on  the  Twelfth  Street  Improve- 
ment. 

Michigan  Avenue 

It,  at  the  request  of  Alderman  Harding,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  Committee  on  Streets  and  Alleys  South,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  three 
different  groups  of  property  owners  in  regard  to  the  widening 
of  Michigan  Avenue  between  Jackson  Boulevard  and 
Randolph  Street. 

It,  by  many  conferences,  created  the  present  plan  for  the 
Michigan  Avenue  Improvement,  known  as  Plan  No.  3,  and 
thus  removed  the  opposition  which  defeated  the  original 
plan. 

It  induced  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements  to  cancel 
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all  proceedings  on  the  original  plan  and  to  substitute  the 
new  one. 

It  secured  the  approval  of  Mayor  Harrison  to  the  two- 
level  plan,  although  he  had  originally  favored  a  plan  for  a 
surface  boulevard. 

It  suggested  the  formation  of  an  association  of  Michigan 
Avenue  property  owners  and  materially  aided  them  in 
making  it  so  influential  a  body. 

It  materially  aided  the  Michigan  Avenue  Property 
Owners'  Association  in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of 
signatures  to  prevent  a  majority  protest. 

It  defeated  opposition  to  the  Michigan  Avenue  im- 
provement in  two  public  hearings. 

It  induced  the  Lincoln  Park  Board  to  give  the  city 
control  of  Lincoln  Parkway  to  permit  making  the  Mich- 
igan  Avenue   improvement   in   a   single   proceeding. 

It  secured  the  passage  of  a  city  ordinance  taking  over 
Lincoln  Parkway. 

Its  counsel  helped  to  draw  the  ordinance  for  the  Mich- 
igan Avenue  improvement. 

It  secured  without  cost  the  services  of  real  estate  experts 
to  estimate  the  value  of  buildings  and  property  affected. 

Its  technical  employees  aided  the  city's  engineer  in  pre- 
paring 98  detailed  drawings  for  the  ordinance. 

Its  technical  employees  designed  the  two-level  Michigan 
Avenue  bridge  and  made  many  detailed  drawings  of  it. 

It  secured  the  support  of  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  in  favor  of  the  two-level  plan, 
the  comprehensive  report  of  which  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  in  furthering  the  plan  before  the  Board  of  Local 
Improvements. 

It  satisfied  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  that  Plan 
No.  3  was  not  inimical  to  its  interests. 

It  organized  a  successful  newspaper  campaign  to  pass 
the  first  Michigan  Avenue  ordinance  in  the  Council. 
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It  successfully  argued  the  case  in  four  Council  Com- 
mittee meetings. 

It  aided  in  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  on  July  14, 
1913. 

Its  attorneys  aided  the  Corporation  Counsel  in  the 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  ordinance. 

It  sent  its  counsel,  Edgar  B.  Tolman,  to  Springfield 
to  orally  argue  the  appeal  case. 

Its  attorneys  and  officers  have,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  last  December,  worked  with  the  city  to 
repeal  the  original  ordinance,  which  was  invalidated  because 
of  errors  in  property  descriptions,  and  to  secure  a  new 
ordinance  providing  that  the  bridge  and  the  lighting  sys- 
tem shall  be  paid  for  by  special  assessments  instead  of  from 
corporate  funds.  This  new  ordinance  was  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  March  23,  1914. 

It  prevented  delay,  in  the  meantime,  by  inducing  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  County  Court  to  carry 
on  their  work. 

It  induced  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements,  on  March 
24,  1914,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance, 
to  inaugurate  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  with  depart- 
ment heads  of  the  City  Administration  to  push  the  esti- 
mate and  valuation  work. 

It  aided  in  securing  prompt  action  on  filing  the  petition 
in  court.  This  petition  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners was  filed  in  Court,  March  26,  1914,  and  on  March 
27,  1914,  County  Judge  John  E.  Owens  appointed  Thomas 
J.  Powers  and  Walter  C.  McDonald  commissioners  to 
serve  with  the  Superintendent  of  Special  Assessments, 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Glackin. 

It  is  preparing  to  have  a  referendum  for  the  bond  issue 
in  the  Michigan  Avenue  case  go  before  the  people  on  the 
little  ballot  next  fall. 
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It  held  624  conferences  on  the  Michigan  Avenue  im- 
provement. 

Lake  Front 

A  special  committee  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
was  not  appointed  when  various  committees  were  created 
at  its  inception.  This  was  out  of  consideration  for  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Butler  and  his  committee,  who  had  done  such 
effective  work  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission. 

It  materially  aided  in  paving  the  way  for  the  contract 
made  between  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  the  South  Park 
Commissioners,  and  the  City  of  Chicago  by  creating  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  reclaiming  of  the  lake  front  for  the 
people. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  slogan,  "Reclaim  the  Lake 
Front  for  the  People,"  has  been  the  most  popular  one. 

It  made  three  arguments  before  the  Harbor  Commit- 
tee when  the  Lake  Front  matter  was  before  the  council  in 
connection  with  the  Illinois  Central  deal. 

It  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  City  Council,  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  how  the  city's  waste  material  could  be 
used  in  building  the  Lake  Front  Park. 

It  made  two  arguments  before  the  City  Club  and  one 
before  the  Hamilton  Club  at  the  time  the  question  was 
being  considered  by  the  City  Council. 

Its  Chairman  and  its  Managing  Director  testified  at 
length  in  Judge  Honore's  court.  Their  testimony  resulted 
in  having  the  Commercial  Club's  Plan  Report,  the  Com- 
mission's "Chicago's  Greatest  Issue,"  and  the  school  text- 
book read  in  full  into  the  record  to  show  how  the  Lake 
Front  Plan  and  the  Twelfth  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue 
plans  are  parts  of  the  great  Chicago  Plan. 

It  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  Lake  Front  Plan  in  "Chica- 
go's Greatest  Issue"  and  the  school  textbook. 
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It  made  an  argument  before  the  City  Club, —  subject, 
"Relation  of  Lake  Front  Plan  to  Harbor  Needs," — when  the 
case  was  before  the  War  Department  last  fall. 

It  adopted  a  resolution,  at  the  suggestion  of  its  Chair- 
man, urging  the  South  Park  Commissioners  to  name  the 
great  outer  Lake  Front  Park  "Burnham  Park." 

Its  Chairman  and  its  attorney  in  that  case,  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Fisher,  made  arguments  before  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
Washington  last  November. 

It  urged  each  Chicago  representative  in  Congress  to 
support  the  Mann  bill  so  that  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
might  carry  out  the  Lake  Front  plan.  It  featured  the 
Lake  Front  plan  in  all  its  lectures  and  in  many  publications, 
thus  creating  a  favorable  city- wide  public  opinion. 

It  especially  featured  in  detail  the  Field  Museum  on  the 
Lake  Front  in  its  lectures  and  stories. 

It  prepared  for  a  daily  newspaper  a  series  of  twenty 
illustrated  stories  on  the  Lake  Front  improvement,  ten  of 
which  were  published. 

It  held  210  conferences  on  this  subject. 

RAILWAY  TERMINAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  most  absorbing  matter  relating  to  Chicago  Plan 
interests,  during  the  past  two  years,  was  without  doubt 
the  Railroad  Terminal  matter.  Its  settlement  required 
more  than  two  years'  efforts,  and  involved  the  gravest 
possible  situations  and  controversies. 

I  desire  at  the  outset  of  my  statements  regarding  Plan 
Commission  work  on  the  Terminal  matter  to  give  credit 
to  Mayor  Harrison;  to  the  Terminal  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  and  its  engineer,  John  F.  Wallace;  to  the  Com- 
mercial Club  Plan  Committee,  Edward  B.  Butler,  Chair- 
man; to  the  subcommittee  of  that  Committee  composed 
of  Clyde  M.  Carr,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  and  Thomas  E. 
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Donnelley,  and  its  engineer,  L.  C.  Fritch;  to  Alfred  L.  Baker, 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  Bion  J.  Arnold,  its 
engineer,  and  Walter  L.  Fisher,  its  attorney;  to  Jarvis 
Hunt;  to  Edward  H.  Bennett,  at  the  head  of  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  staff  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commercial  Club,  who  so  ably  represented 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  in  all  meetings  and  con- 
ferences between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  City 
Council  Committee  on  Railway  Terminals;  to  the  railway 
officials,  and  in  particular  to  Darius  Miller,  President  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 
who,  in  the  final  and  most  important  stages  of  the  negotia- 
tions, represented  the  railway  companies'  interests,  and  to 
numerous  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  who  supported 
the  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  in  his 
efforts. 

While  giving  consideration  to  the  terminal  settlement 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, it  is  well  to  remember  the  following  incontroverti- 
ble facts: 

It  saved  intact  the  Plan  of  Chicago  which  would  have 
been  seriously  interfered  with  if  the  original  plan  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  been  carried  out. 

On  March  19,  1912,  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  it  is  reported,  and  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
common  knowledge,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
buying  a  right-of-way  north  from  Fifteenth  Street  and  west 
of  Jefferson  Street,  with  the  idea  of  creating  terminal  facilities 
for  either  freight  or  passenger  business  between  Jefferson 
and  Desplaines  streets  and  coming  as  far  north  as  Van 
Buren  Street;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commission,  such  a 
development  would  be  most  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  City's  welfare,  in  that  it  would  cross  Twelfth  Street 
with  a  number  of  surface  or  elevated  tracks,  thereby  seriously 
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encumbering  the  street,  which  it  is  the  City's  intention  to 
widen  and  improve ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  negotiations  be  entered 
into  with  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  the 
end  of  discouraging  them  in  making  this  proposed  extension 
and  urging  them,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make  their  proposed 
development  in  such  a  way  as  to  conform  and  co-ordinate 
with  the  plans  of  the  City  for  the  widening  of  Twelfth  Street 
and  the  development  of  railway  terminals,  if  possible,  along 
that  street. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That,  failing  in  negotiations  along 
these  lines,  your  Commission  would  propose  to  enter  a  formal 
protest  against  the  crossing  of  Twelfth  Street  with  any  railroad 
tracks  west  of  the  east  line  of  Ca?ial  Street. 

On  February  17,  1913,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  appointed  a  subcommittee  on 
terminals  with  the  following  authority,  viz.:  "To  confer 
with  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
Union  Depot  Association  in  reference  to  the  possible  adap- 
tation of  their  plan  to  the  Chicago  Plan,"  and  that  Com- 
mittee authorized  the  staff  of  architects  and  engineers  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  to  prepare  a  complete  set  of  plans  and 
send  them  to  the  railway  officials  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  lead  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy. 

The  plans  were  prepared  and  presented  to  the  railway 
officials  May  16,  1913,  and  on  May  17,  1913,  the  Union 
Depot  Association  officials  appeared  before  the  City  Council 
Committee  on  Railway  Terminals.  That  action,  on  the 
part  of  the  Union  Depot  Association,  resulted  in  the  calling 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  on  Wednes- 
day, May  21,  1913,  at  which  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Committee  on  Railway  Terminals  of  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago  has  requested  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  to  present  at  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  May  24th, 
its  views  on  the  Railway  Terminal  situation,  and, 
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Whereas,  By  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  on  February  17,  1913,  there  was 
appointed  from  its  membership  a  special  subcommittee  on 
railway  terminals  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  the 
officials  of  the  Union  Depot  Association  and  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  to  see  if  their  plans  could  not  be  made  to 
co-ordinate  with  the  Plan  of  Chicago;  under  direction  of 
which  subcommittee  plans  have  been  prepared  and  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  16th  to  said  railway  officials,  to  the  end  that 
the  Plan  of  Chicago  and  the  interests  of  the  entire  city  could 
be  conserved,  and 

Whereas,  On  May  17th,  said  railroad  officials  appeared 
before  said  Council  Committee  and  submitted  their  plans 
without  making  reference  to  the  plans  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  on  the  previous  day  by  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission's  subcommittee  on  railway  terminals,  and 

Whereas,  There  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  mature 
consideration  by  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  of  the  plans 
of  its  architects,  or  of  the  terminal  plans  from  other  sources, 
particularly  including  the  plans  of  the  Union  Depot  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  because  of  the  absolute 
lack  of  accurate  information  concerning  the  latter,  now, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion, in  session  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle  on  May  21,  1913,  unani- 
mously recommends  the  transmission  of  the  terminal  plans 
created  by  its  architects  and  engineers  to  the  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  Terminals,  and  asks  said  Committee  to 
receive  said  plans  and  give  same  most  careful  consideration 
as  the  best  product  of  the  efforts  of  its  executive  officers 
and  its  staff  of  engineers  and  architects. 

On  May  24,  1913,  the  above  mentioned  plans  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  Committee  "as  the  best  product  of 
the  efforts  of  the  executive  officers  and  staff  of  engineers 
and  architects  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  but  not 
passed  upon  by  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission." 

On  July  1,  1913,  the  City  Council  Committee  on  Rail- 
way Terminals  appointed  John  F.  Wallace  to  serve  as  its 
engineer. 

On  June  10,  1913,  the  sub-committee  of  the  Commercial 
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Club  was  appointed  by  Chairman  Butler,  which  committee 
engaged  the  services  of  L.  C.  Fritch,  who  made  a  report  on 
November  28,  1913. 

On  September  19,  1913,  the  Citizens'  Committee,  with 
Alfred  L.  Baker  at  its  head,  selected  Bion  J.  Arnold  as  its 
engineer,  and  a  little  later  Walter  L.  Fisher  as  its  attorney. 

On  November  18,  1913,  Mr.  Arnold  made  his  report  on 
the  "Rearrangement  and  Development  of  the  Steam  Rail- 
road Terminals  of  the  City  of  Chicago." 

During  the  period  between  March  19,  1912  and  Novem- 
ber 18,  1913,  the  executive  officers,  alone  and  without  assist- 
ance from  any  source,  defended  from  disrupting  assaults 
the  Chicago  Plan  as  submitted  to  the  City  of  Chicago  by  the 
Commercial  Club. 

From  November  18,  1913,  up  to  Monday,  March  23, 
1914,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinances  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  appeared  before  the  Terminals 
Committee  in  defending  the  plans  which  they  were  author- 
ized to  submit  "as  the  best  product  of  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  officers  and  staff  of  architects  and  engineers  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  but  not  passed  upon  by  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,"  and  urged  the  adoption  of  said 
plan  and  the  preservation  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago.  During 
this  period  the  executive  officers  had  the  able,  aggressive 
and  effective  support  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  Alfred  L. 
Baker,  Chairman,  Bion  J.  Arnold,  its  engineer,  and  its 
attorney,  Walter  L.  Fisher,  in  defending  the  Plan  of 
Chicago. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
March  19,  1912,  to  November  18,  1913,  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  and  its  executive  officers  fought  the  plans  of 
the  Union  Station  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  as  then  proposed,  and  that  from  April  15, 1913,  when 
the  Council  Committee  on  Railway  Terminals  was  created, 
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to  November  18,  1913,  they  were  the  only  ones  appearing 
before  that  Committee  in  defense  of  the  Chicago  Plan. 

The  Technical  Department  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  of 
Chicago  of  the  Commercial  Club,  engaged  by  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  to  prepare  terminal  plans,  prepared  such 
plans,  which  contained  eighteen  recommendations,  of  which 
twelve  are  in  the  ordinances. 


The  Eighteen  Recommendations 

1.  The  straightening  of  the  river. 

Conditionally  in  the  ordinances. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  connection  between  Canal  Street 
and  Orleans  Street. 

In  the  ordinances. 

3.  The  widening  of  Canal  Street  to  108  feet  from  Randolph 
Street  to  Archer  Avenue. 

In  the  ordinances,  widened  to  100  feet  from  Washing- 
ton Street  to  12th  Street. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  grade  in  Canal  Street, 
as  far  as  practicable,  from  Monroe  Street  south  to  14th 
Street. 

In  the  ordinances  from  Monroe  Street  to  Taylor  Street. 

5.  The  opening  of  Monroe  Street  as  a  through  east  and 
west  street. 

In  the  ordinances. 

6.  The  construction  of  a  river  road  from  Fulton  Street  to 
Twelfth  street. 

Not  in  the  ordinances. 

7.  The  widening  of  all  east  and  west  viaducts  between 
Madison  Street  and  12th  Street. 

In  the  ordinances  from  Lake  Street  to  Twelfth  Street 
to  the   full  width  of  streets  now,  except  Washington 
Street,  which  viaduct  will  be  rebuilt  to  full  width  of 
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the  present  West  Washington  Street  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary  in  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  to  rebuild  the  viaducts. 
Further  agree  to  widen  viaducts  to  conform  with 
future  widening  of  streets.  Agree  at  once  to  widen 
Polk  Street  and  Taylor  Street  viaducts  from  Ifi  feet 
to  80  feet. 

8.  The  provision  around  the  head-house  on  railroad  prop- 
erty of  room  for  vehicles  to  stand  while  loading  or  un- 
loading passengers,  and  the  provision  by  the  railroad 
company  of  safety  islands  in  the  street  on  which  there 
is  a  car  line  which  is  used  by  patrons  of  the  Union 
Station  Company. 

Not  in  the  ordinances,  although  space  around  the  head- 
house  is  provided  for  in  a  statement  by  the  railroads. 

9.  The  construction  of  a  foot  subway  under  the  river  con- 
necting the  concourse  of  the  proposed  station  —  where- 
ever  located  —  with  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Not  in  the  ordinances. 

10.  The  provision  of  a  space  opposite  the  station  for  vehicle 
stands. 

Not  in  the  ordinances,  but  can  be  provided  for  by  the 
City  authorities. 

11.  The  leaving  open  across  railroad  property  of  a  space 
150  feet  wide  on  the  line  of  Congress  Street,  such  space 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  city,  and,  when  necessary,  via- 
ducts to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad 
company. 

In  the  ordinances.    Width  to  conform  to  the  new  street. 

12.  The  keeping  of  the  level  of  the  viaduct  roadways  down 
to  the  level  of  the  river  bridges. 

In  the  ordinances. 

13.  The  keeping  of  all  portions  of  the  viaduct  structures 
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below  street  level,  with  the  exception  of  girders  along  the 

outside. 

Not  in  the  ordinances,  but  construction  is  left  under 
control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  by  ordi- 
nance. 

14.  The  opening  of  16th  Street  as  a  through  east  and  west 
street. 

In  the  ordinances. 

15.  The  opening  of  14th  Street  as  a  through  east  and  west 
street. 

In  the  ordinances. 

16.  The  widening  of  the  viaducts  on  18th  Street  and  22nd 
Street. 

In  the  ordinances,  eliminating  22nd  Street. 

17.  No  clause  shall  be  put  in  any  ordinance  requiring  the 
City  of  Chicago  to  agree  that  it  will  not  permit  any 
construction  landward  of  the  west  line  of  the  present 
200  foot  channel  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago 
River. 

Not  in  the  ordinances. 

18.  The  right  of  the  city  to  open  up,  as  it  may  see  fit,  streets 
across  railroad  property. 

Not  in  the  ordinances.     The  city  already  has  the  right. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  six  recommendations  not  con- 
tained in  the  ordinances  will  eliminate  No.  13  and  No.  18, 
and  of  the  four  remaining  recommendations  it  will  be  found 
that  only  one  of  importance  was  omitted,  namely:  No.  6, 
appertaining  to  the  river  road. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  has  often 
taken  occasion  in  the  past  to  praise  highly  the  work  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Bennett  and  his  staff  of  architects  and  engineers 
because  their  work,  and  in  particular  their  technical  work, 
stood  the  test  of  all  assaults. 

Personally,  he  found  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
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practically  all  of  their  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
one  or  the  other,  or  by  both  of  the  engineers  engaged  to 
make  reports  on  the  situation,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  both 
John  F.  Wallace  and  Bion  J.  Arnold,  and  their  assistants 
voluntarily  stated  that  the  service  of  the  technical  depart- 
ment, offered  to  them  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  had  been  of  inestimable  value  to  them. 

In  fact,  he  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  engineers  could  not,  in  such  short  time,  have  finished 
their  reports  without  the  plans,  drawings  and  data  in  the 
possession  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago  of  the 
Commercial  Club.  This  they  were  kind  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge. 

The  Commission's  recommendations,  except  the  location 
of  the  passenger  terminal,  were  upheld  by  the  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  and  the  Citizens'  Committee,  and  were 
supported  by  the  latter's  legal  counsel. 

It  succeeded  in  directly  inducing  the  railroads  to  make 
many  improvements  which  would  not  have  been  gained 
under  a  less  persistent  campaign. 

It  urged  that  improvements  be  made  by  the  railroads  in 
lieu  of  cash  compensation. 

It  aided  in  a  newspaper  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the 
West  Side  Terminal  Ordinances,  adopted  March  23,  1914, 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  3  —  a  remarkable  majority. 

It  unanimously  passed  a  report  and  a  resolution  favor- 
able to  the  West  Side  Terminal  Ordinances. 

It  insisted  that  the  improvements  in  the  Ordinances  be 
made  simultaneously  with  the  terminal  development,  and 
be  completed  within  five  years,  and  that  the  expense  be 
borne  entirely  by  the  railroads  or  out  of  the  compensation. 

It  induced  the  Council  Committee  on  Railway  Terminals 
to  send,  on  March  26,  1914,  a  resolution  embodying  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commission  that  the  surplus 
compensation  be  appropriated  by  the  1915  Finance  Coni- 
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mittee  for  further  improvements  in  the  terminal  area  of  the 
Plan  of  Chicago. 

It  held  509  conferences  upon  the  Railway  Terminals  sub- 
ject. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

It  held,  since  its  organization,  twenty-seven  meetings 
of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  eleven  meetings  of  the 
whole  Commission. 

It  helped  the  City  Bridge  Department  to  design  new 
bridges  for  Michigan  Avenue,  Jackson  Boulevard,  Lake 
Street,  Washington  Street,  Belmont  Avenue,  Wilson  Avenue, 
Irving  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago  Avenue,  Crawford  Avenue 
and  four  or  five  other  bridges. 

It  held  sixty -three  conferences  on  the  subject  of  bridges. 

It  persuaded  the  city  to  adopt  its  design  for  uniform 
lighting  in  the  downtown  district. 

It  aided,  in  June,  1913,  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
Forest  Preserve  Bill,  practically  re-enacting  the  law  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional,  which  is  subject 
to  referendum  at  the  next  general  Cook  County  election. 

It  advanced  the  Plan's  Outer  Highway  System  by  hav- 
ing West  Twelfth  Street  to  the  County  line  selected  as  one 
of  the  first  highways  to  be  improved  under  the  law  providing 
aid  by  the  state. 

It  suggested  to  the  County  Board  that  outer  highways 
to  be  improved  under  this  Good  Roads  Act  should  be  those 
represented  in   the  Plan  of  Chicago.     The   Cook   County 
Board  selected  the  following  portions  of  the  Outer  Roadway 
System  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago  for  improvement: 

South  Park  Avenue,  from  the  south  line  of  the  village 
of  Harvey,  one  and  a  half  miles. 

Milwaukee  Road,  beyond  the  west  limits  of  the  village 
of  Niles,  six  miles. 

Joliet  Road,  from  the  south  line  of  the  village  of  Lyons, 
two  miles. 
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Western  Avenue,  from  the  south  limits  of  Blue  Island, 
four  and  a  half  miles. 

Archer  Avenue,  from  the  city  limits  to  the  eastern  limit 
of  Summit,  three  miles. 

Halsted  Street,  from  137th  Street  to  the  Calumet  River, 
one  mile. 

It  appointed  a  special  committee  on  Improvement  of 
Robey  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue,  which  recommended 
these  thoroughfares  for  subway  connection  in  whatever 
subway  scheme  is  adopted. 

It  recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  on  Excess 
Condemnation  to  enable  the  city  to  take  more  property 
than  is  actually  necessary  for  a  street  improvement,  and  to 
sell  the  unused  property.  London  and  New  York  State 
operate  under  laws  giving  such  rights. 

It  suggested  to  the  city  administration  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing all  the  civic  bodies  together  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
ways  and  means  to  secure  the  relief  for  the  city  made  nec- 
essary by  the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of  the  Juul 
law,  and  worked  with  the  representatives  of  eleven  civic 
organizations  until  relief  was  had  by  the  passage  of  the 
required  legislation. 

It  raised  the  funds  and  conducted  the  local  arrangements 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Fifth  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  held  here  last  May. 

It  held  530  miscellaneous  conferences  on  such  subjects 
as  the  proposed  post  office  on  the  West  side,  financial  mat- 
ters, Juul  law,  establishment  of  a  park  near  Lake  Calumet, 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  Forest  Preserves, 
Outer  Highways,  Proper  Housing,  Soo  Line  Freight  Yards 
in  Austin,  and  Soo  Line  Freight  Terminal  Plans. 
Educational  and  Expense 

It  wrote  and  supplied  Plan  stories  which  have  appeared 
in  1330  newspapers  and  periodicals,  an  average  of  one  a 
day  for  every  day  since  the  opening  of  our  headquarters. 
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It  held  132  conferences  on  educational  matters. 

It  induced  the  Board  of  Education  to  grant  the  free  use 
of  100  public  school  assembly  halls  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  for  lecture  work. 

It  delivered  218  illustrated  lectures  to  more  than  72,000 
people.  Cost,  including  operation,  lecture  slides,  circu- 
larizing lectures,  photographs,  material,  and  all  incidental 
expense,  $6,199.21. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  our  lecture  work  on 
administrative  affairs,  city  officials  declare  that  the  Mich- 
igan Avenue  Ordinance  would  not  have  passed  without 
question  the  second  time  it  was  up,  but  for  the  influence 
on  the  aldermen  of  our  city-wide  lecture  work  this  winter. 

It  gave  a  dinner  to  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives,  Federal  Judges  and  local  Federal  Officers, 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  State  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, State  Officials,  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State,  Judges 
of  the  Apellate  Court,  Circuit  Judges  and  Superior  Judges, 
Cook  County  Board,  County  Officials,  Park  Boards,  Drain- 
age Board,  Library  Board,  Mayor  of  the  City,  City  Council- 
men,  City  Officials,  and,  in  fact,  every  city  department 
head.  This  was  done  not  only  to  inform  those  invited  of 
the  serious  condition  that  was  at  that  time  confronting  the 
City,  owing  to  the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of  the 
Juul  law,  but  also  to  acquaint  them  with  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 
This  dinner,  which  was  tendered  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  received  the  widest 
possible  publicity  in  the  daily  press  and  was,  no  doubt, 
the  most  important  one  held  in  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Plan. 
Cost,  $808.10. 

Its  campaigns  have  caused  columns  of  reportorial  news 
matter,  editorials  and  cartoons,  which  have  tremendously 
advanced  its  work,  and  which  in  actual  space  could  not 
have  been  purchased  with  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  sub- 
scriptions of  this  Club,  if  contracted  for  at  regular  rates  per 
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agate  line,  and  much  of  it  could  not  have  been  purchased 
at  any  price. 

It  perpetuated  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Club  by 
recognizing  its  conception  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago  and  having 
its  name  appear  in  its  publications  and  published  stories, 
a  total  of  7,604,664  times. 

It  published  and  circulated  throughout  Chicago  to  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  citizens,  165,000  copies  of  "  Chicago's 
Greatest  Issue,"  a  complete  story  of  the  Plan,  illustrated 
and  written  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by  every  one. 
The  Club's  name  appeared  in  this  book  in  30  places,  a  total 
of  4,950,000  times.     Cost,  including  delivery,  $9,711.72. 

It  induced  the  Board  of  Education  to  adopt  its  plan 
textbook  for  eighth  grade  study  in  all  schools.  30,000 
copies  have  been  printed.  In  each  the  name  of  the  Club 
appears  55  times,  a  total  of  1,650,000  times.  Cost  of 
preparation,  $2,120.00. 

It  issued  255,000  lecture  circulars  in  which  the  Club's 
name  has  appeared  675,000  times. 

It  caused  to  be  printed  a  Plan  Story  in  60,000  copies 
of  Rand-McNally  's  Guide  to  Chicago,  in  which  the  Club's 
name  appeared  as  many  times. 

It  caused  to  be  printed  in  41,000  copies  of  the  Daily 
News  Almanac  a  Lake  Front  Plan  Story,  in  which  the 
Club's  name  appeared  as  many  times. 

It  caused  to  be  printed  a  Plan  Story  in  the  Manual  of 
the  City  of  Chicago,  9,000  copies  of  which  have  carried 
with  it  the  Club's  name  63,000  times. 

Its  Chairman,  at  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  held  in  Chicago  in  May,  1913,  made  a  banquet 
address  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  work  of  the 
Commercial  Club  on  the  plan  in  8  different  places.  This 
address  was  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  to  every  city  of  any  importance  in  the  civilized 
world. 
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Its  Plan  literature  has  been  sent  on  request  to  80  cities 
in  33  states  in  the  United  States,  and  to  24  cities  in  11 
foreign  countries. 

It  expended  for  promotional  literature  of  various  kinds, 
including  all  printed  matter  other  than  the  items  men- 
tioned, $7,074.84.  Certainly  a  very  modest  sum  for  the 
work  of  a  great  project  where  the  two  mediums  of  persua- 
sion are  the  spoken  and  the  written  word. 

The  $7,074.84,  above  mentioned,  include  the  printing 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Plan 
Commission. 

This  expenditure  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  large  membership  of  the  Commission 
can  be  kept  fully  informed  in  regard  to  the  work  proposed 
and  the  work  done.  If  this  should  be  omitted,  the  Com- 
mission might,  with  justice,  be  subjected  to  very  severe 
criticism  on  the  ground  that  its  work  was  being  done  secret- 
ly. As  it  now  is  no  member  of  the  Commission  ought  to 
plead  ignorance,  and  no  member  can  have  the  right  to 
criticise. 

It  expended,  in  other  directions,  the  following  items: 

Office  equipment $1,  378.39 

Postage  and  telephone 1,  957. 19 

Reporting,  newspaper  clipping  service,  and  library  2,  019 .  25 

Legal  service 3, 167 .  03 

Engrossing  Burnham  resolution  for  family 500 .  00 

Architectural  and  engineering  service 18,  522 .  78 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  headquarters 56,  385 .  80 

Miscellaneous 1,  587.37 

All  checks  have  been  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  countersigned  by  the  Managing  Director,  and 
the  accounts  have  been  regularly  audited  by  Deloitte, 
Plender,  Griffiths  &  Co. 

It  has  had  $91,450  from  the  Commercial  Club  and  its 
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members,  and  $28,810  from  the  city.  Receipts  from  interest, 
sale  of  publications,  etc.,  have  amounted  to  $1,358.26. 

It  has  a  cash  balance  of  $10,186.58,  which,  after  paying 
March  and  April  bills,  should  leave  a  bank  balance  of  $5,750 
on  May  1,  1914,  the  end  of  the  three-year  period. 

It  has  had  its  headquarters  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel  provided 
free  of  any  rental  cost. 

It  believes  that  there  has  been  an  astonishing  amount  of 
effective  work  accomplished,  with  maximum  results  at  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  money. 

It  has,  by  careful  management,  done  many  things  with- 
out charge  or  at  a  minimum  cost.  Substantial  savings  have 
been  made  in  several  directions,  notably  in  one  instance 
where  a  fee  for  legal  services  was  reduced  from  $6,000  to 
$1,000,  on  a  civic  plea,  and  in  other  cases  in  which  attorneys 
and  experts  have  given  their  services  to  the  cause. 

It  believes  that  differences  of  opinion  on  methods  and 
procedure  should  be  subordinated  to  the  idea  that  the  only 
thing  which  counts  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  be- 
fore it. 

It  believes  that  its  record  of  effort  and  results  merits  the 
full  and  continued  encouragement,  support  and  financial 
assistance  of  every  member  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

It  has  been  so  well  established  during  the  past  two  years 
that  in  all  likelihood  no  future  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to 
circumvent  it  in  any  efforts  appertaining  to  the  Chicago 
Plan,  as  submitted  by  the  Commercial  Club  to  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

It  has  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  administrations 
of  Mayor  Busse  and  Mayor  Harrison,  but  at  no  time  has 
the  Plan  Commission  been  supported  by  the  members  of 
the  City  Council  to  a  greater  degree  than  now,  all  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  has  enjoyed,  to  a  very  marked  degree,  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  entire  press  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
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without  which  such  results  as  were  obtained  could  not  have 
been  realized. 

Summing  up  efforts  and  results  in  our  Plan  work  together, 
we  must  admit  that  the  American  pioneer  is  not  only  a 
pioneer,  but  a  pioneer  set  down  in  a  very  complex  civiliza- 
tion. The  people  generally  cannot  understand  how  much 
of  public  indifference  there  is  to  overcome,  how  many  and 
how  varied  are  the  legal  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  City  Planning  progress  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  how  little  we  have  in  the  way  of  precedent  to  guide  us 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  good  order  and  City  Planning. 

The  American  who  is  devoted  to  having  his  home  city 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  best  ideals,  and  who  is 
determined  to  do  pioneer  work  in  City  Planning,  must  be 
an  exhorter,  and  he  must  begin  with  an  appeal  to  the  best 
instincts  of  the  citizens  of  his  city  and  win  them  to  the 
standard  by  sound,  logical,  intelligent  arguments. 

Above  all  things,  he  must  be  able  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  plan  advocated  is  the  plan,  not  for  a  section  of  the 
city,  but  for  the  entire  city,  and  not  for  a  class,  but  for  all  the 
people. 

"The  health,  happiness,  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
people  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  petty  whims 
and  bickerings  of  any  class,  or  the  selfishness  of  any  individ- 
uals." 

The  first  step  in  successful  City  Planning,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  become  enthusiastically  devoted  to  an  ideal,  to 
hold  that  ideal  always  before  us,  and  to  strive  constantly 
to  spread  among  our  men  and  women  a  belief  in  it. 

Right  at  that  point,  fellow  members,  we  discovered  that 
the  creation  of  a  perfect  City  Plan  is  only  the  first  step  to- 
wards success  in  this  country.  We  realized  very  shortly  and 
very  acutely  that  success  in  City  Planning  meant  not 
only  the  application  of  architectural  and  engineering  genius, 
but  that  in  America,  where  nothing  is  done  by  imperial 
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decree,  success  involves  educational  and  promotional  work 
of  the  most  painstaking  and  scientific  kind. 

Chicago  cannot  provide  any  formula  for  stirring  the  civic 
impulse  of  the  people  of  other  American  cities.  But  as  one 
who  has  helped  to  develop  our  Chicago  Plan  from  its  incep- 
tion, I  say  to  you  that  I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  civic 
ambition  and  the  civic  idealism  of  the  average  Chicago  man 
and  woman. 

On  the  appointment  of  our  Commission  there  was  no 
question  that  one  of  the  first  essentials  was  to  firmly  estab- 
lish the  Commission  in  the  public  mind  while,  at  the  same 
time,  keeping  before  the  public  the  great  benefit  conferred 
by  the  members  of  this  Club  in  giving  the  Plan  to  the  people. 

In  much  of  our  work  we  have  had  to  labor  as  industrious- 
ly with  the  administration  as  with  the  people.  Having  made 
our  impression,  we  are  now  being  called  upon  to  supply  all 
sorts  of  data,  information,  and  details  which  are  lacking  in 
the  Plan  and  the  report.  We  have  fully  met  these  demands, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that  we 
are  able,  through  the  generosity  of  the  members  of  this 
Club,  to  meet  them  promptly. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  lecture  work  as  one  feature  of 
publicity.  Little  data  was  obtainable  in  this  country. 
Through  our  foreign  consuls  we  scoured  the  cities  of  Europe 
for  pictures  and  Plan  data,  and  your  Chairman  personally 
expended  a  considerable  sum  and  much  time  and  effort  in 
the  collection  of  such  material  in  Europe  two  years  ago. 

We  have  made  our  public  appeal  as  persuasive  as  possible. 
We  are  now  delivering  four  or  five  lectures  each  week  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  We  have  recently  embellished 
our  lectures  with  nearly  one  hundred  splendid  new  slides 
made  by  the  artists  who  do  the  work  for  Burton  Holmes, 
and  we  believe  we  are  presenting  a  great  world  movement 
entertainingly  and  instructively.  To  my  mind  this  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  in  promoting  Plan  interests, 
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and  assuredly  will  have  a  decided  influence  toward  higher 
ideals  of  citizenship  and  the  promotion  of  the  common 
welfare. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  no  estimate  can  be  placed  upon 
the  value  of  the  study  of  our  school  textbook.  We  hear 
of  this  from  enthusiastic  teachers,  parents,  and  students. 
The  idea  of  such  a  book,  its  composition  and  arrangement, 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Walter  D.  Moody. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  the  work  of  the  Plan 
Commission  must  go  on.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  falter 
or  waver  or  change.  It  should  continue  on  the  lines  fol- 
lowed the  past  three  years.  It  is  our  great  aim  to  see 
successfully  concluded  at  least  the  things  we  are  now 
working  on  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Plan 
of  Chicago.  This  work  calls  for  the  united  action,  the 
financial  support,  the  sympathetic  encouragement,  if  you 
please,  of  every  member  of  this  Club. 

A  relentless,  logical,  and  intelligent  campaign  must  go 
on  for  the  glory  of  this  Club  and  for  the  success  of  its  pro- 
ject. We  shall  win,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever. 
But  if  this  work  is  to  go  forward  as  a  Commercial  Club 
project,  the  members  must  subscribe  on  a  basis  of  at  least 
$25,000  per  year. 

President  Carpenter:  We  are  certainly  under  ob- 
ligations to  Mr.  Wacker  for  the  interesting  statement  which 
he  has  prepared  for  us,  and  in  the  nartie  of  the  Club,  I 
thank  him  for  it.     Are  there  any  remarks? 

Mr.  Butler:    Mr.  President. 

President  Carpenter:    Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Butler:  If  Mr.  Wacker  were  not  present  this 
evening  any  gentleman  here  would  be  glad  to  say  a  word  in 
recognition  of  the  splendid  services  he  has  rendered  to 
this  city,  and  to  her  people,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
But  he  is  present.  I  knew  he  was  to  be  present  and  I 
knew  that  his  report  was  to  be  read.     Accordingly,  I  have 
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ventured  to  draw  a  resolution,  which  I  trust  may  fairly 
express  the  sentiment  of  this  Club,  and  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  President,  I  will  read  it: 

Whereas,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker  for  more  than  four 
years  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion, during  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself  unsparingly 
to  forwarding  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  Chicago. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  The 
Commercial  Club  here  record  their  appreciation  of  the  con- 
scientious devotion  of  Mr.  Wacker  to  the  work  of  educating 
the  public  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Chicago  plan,  which 
was  created  by  this  Club,  and  in  actually  making  possible 
the  realization  of  some  of  its  most  important  features. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  made  a 
part  of  the  records  of  this  Club  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Wacker. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously 
carried.) 

Mr.  Wacker:    Mr.  President. 

President  Carpenter:    Mr.  Wacker. 

Mr.  Wacker:  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  action  you  have  just  taken. 

President  Carpenter:  It  is  a  well-deserved  compli- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  Section  8,  Article  II,  of  the  Articles 
of  Association,  your  Executive  Committee  in  the  March 
meeting  appointed  a  committee  on  nominations  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman  of  that 
Committee  is  not  here  on  account  of  illness.  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Armstrong  is  taking  his  place  as  Vice-Chairman,  and  I 
will  call  on  Mr.  Armstrong  to  give  the  report  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee. 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Acting  as  Vice-Chairman,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Farwell,  your  Committee  submits  the 
following  report: 
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For  President: 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 
For  Vice-President: 

William  L.  Brown 
For  Secretary: 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 
For  Treasurer: 

Arthur  Meeker 
For  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  one  year: 

John  E.  Wilder 
For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  two  years: 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 
Hold-over  Members  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Joy  Morton 

John  W.  Scott. 

Walter  B.  Smith 
For  Reception  Committee: 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 

Edwin  A.  Potter 

Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Harrison  B.  Riley 

Frederic  W.  Upham 

President  Carpenter:  A  motion  will  now  be  in  order 
to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  the  gentlemen  named  and  the  Nominating  Committee's 
report  for  the  officers  and  committeemen  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

(This  motion  was  made,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously 
carried.  Mr.  John  W.  Scott  then  reported  that  he  had 
cast  a  ballot  for  the  entire  ticket  and  declared  them  elected.) 

Gentlemen:  I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  my  rope, 
and,  being  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  rope  business, 
I  know  what  that  means.     I  must  now  retire  to  private 
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life  and  surrender  the  gavel  of  this  honorable  office  to  a 
better  man.  I  do  so  with  regret.  It  has  been  a  year  of 
great  experience  to  me  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  carry  the 
honor  and  responsibility  of  the  office  as  you  would  have 
it  done.  Encouragement  and  friendly  counsel  I  have  had 
on  all  sides.  I  wish  to  thank  the  loyal  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  who  have  worked  with  me  during 
the  past  year.  I  now  commend  to  you,  our  friend,  the 
new  President,  with  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration.—  Bernard  E.  Sunny. 

Mr.  Sunny:  Mr.  ex-President  and  fellow  members  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  high 
honor  that  you  have  paid  me  in  making  me  President  of 
this  great  organization,  and  I  am  also  conscious  of  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  the  honor.  I  accept  this 
expression  of  your  confidence  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  I 
also  accept  this  assignment  to  duty  in  the  serivice  of  the 
Club  with  a  determination  to  make  good,  if  it  is  within 
me  to  do  so. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  incoming  administration  in 
any  year,  in  this  organization,  is  not  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  either  policy  or  practice.  Both  have  been 
unalterably  fixed  by  a  record  of  activities  of  a  constructive 
character  along  conservative  lines  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  In  the  selection  of  its  activities  the  Club  has 
been  always  wise  and  always  patriotic.  It  has  been  far- 
sighted  in  measuring  the  value  to  humanity  to  be  secured 
by  intelligent  and  persistent  effort,  and  it  has  been  courage- 
ous in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  have  been  almost  insur- 
mountable. The  Club  has  never  found  itself  at  the  side 
of  any  scheme  or  device  in  the  interests  of  the  few,  and  for- 
getful of  the  many,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  always 
stood  for  the  things  that  were  for  universal  helpfulness. 
Nor  has  the  Club  embarked  at  any  time  in  any  enterprise 
for  the  reward  of  public  applause.     Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
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organization  that  has  been  quite  so  independent  of  outside 
comment,  or  expected  or  exacted  less  for  its  public  services. 
Furthermore,  it  has  not  been  the  policy  or  the  practice 
of  the  Club  to  spend  time  in  the  contemplation  of  what  it 
has  accomplished,  or  in  inventorying  its  successes,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  given  its  time  and  its  effort  to  the 
problems  that  were  still  to  be  solved.  I  might  say  that  if, 
in  all  its  life,  the  Club  had  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
the  Chicago  Plan,  its  existence  would  have  been  justified 
and  its  value  to  the  community  would  be  invaluable. 

If  I  may  speak  for  the  incoming  administration,  I  will 
say  for  it  and  for  myself  that  we  accept  this  heritage,  that 
we  will  guard  it  diligently  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  we  pass  it  to  our  successors,  we  have  added  just  a 
little  to  its  glory,  we  will  be  very  grateful  indeed. 

(On  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unanimously  car- 
ried, a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  retiring  adminis- 
tration.) 

President  Sunny:  Now  that  the  business  of  the  even- 
ing is  over,  in  adjourning  this  meeting,  let  me  express  the 
hope  that  we  will  all  be  here  in  November,  in  health  and  in 
strength,  ready  to  take  up  another  season  of  good  work. 

The  meeting  now  stands  adjourned. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 


Your  Secretary  begs  to  report  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  his  office  during  the  Club  Year 
1913-14,  as  follows: 

CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP 

The  following  transfers  from  Active  to  Associate  Mem- 
bership have  been  recorded: 


Charles  H.  Hulburd 
Frank  H.  Jones 
J.  Ogden  Armour. 
John  J.  Mitchell  . 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle 
Edwin  A.  Potter  . 
Albert  A.  Sprague 


May    5,  1913 

October  20,  1913 

November  17,  1913 

December    8,  1913 

January  19,  1914 

February  16,  1914 

.      .  April  6,  1914 


The  Active  Membership  has  been  increased  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  members: 

Howard  Elting      .      .         November    8,  1913 
Henry  H.  Porter  .      .  December  13,  1913 

John  T.  Pirie  ....     February  14,  1914 

Darius  Miller March  14,  1914 

Although  there  have  been  four  members  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Club  during  the  year,  there  remain  four 
vacancies  unfilled. 

There  have  been  the  following  removals  from  the  mem- 
bership through  death  and  resignation: 
Active  Members: 

Clarence  Buckingham     .     deceased  August  28,  1913 
Byron  L.  Smith    .      .      .     deceased  March  22,  1914 
Retired  Member: 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford  .   deceased  January  25, 1914 
Non-resident  Member: 

William  Munro     .      .     resigned  December  26,  1913 
The  following  table  shows  the  membership  at  the  end  of 
the  last  five  Club  years,  with  summary  of  the  changes  in  the 
different  classes  of  membership  during  the  present  year. 
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1913-14 
Acces-    Remov-  Net  Total  at 
1909-10        1910-11    1911-12      1912-13       sions         als        end  of  Year 


Active 105 

Associate.  .  .  5 

Non-resident  19 

Retired 6 


96 

94 

91 

4 

9 

86 

10 

12 

18 

7 

0 

25 

19 

16 

15 

0 

1 

14 

6 

6 

6 

0 

1 

5 

135       131       128       130       11       11         130 

REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CLUB 

With  the  exception  of  the  January  meeting  and  includ- 
ing the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  April  11th,  all  of  the  regu- 
lar meetings  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of  Association 
will  have  been  held.  Of  these,  the  November,  December, 
and  February  were  open  meetings,  the  remainder  being 
closed  meetings. 

On  account  of  the  Four  Hundredth  Meeting,  January 
15  th  and  16th,  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Club,  the  January 
meeting  was  omitted. 

There  were  no  special  meetings  held  during  the  year. 

CLUB  EXCURSIONS 

Onwentsia  Club  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  was  visited 
June  18,  1913.  Luncheon  was  served  en  route  on  a  special 
train.  In  the  afternoon  a  Golf  Tournament  was  held,  after 
which  there  was  a  game  of  baseball.  An  informal  dinner 
was  served  at  the  Club  House  in  the  evening. 

On  January  14th  the  Club  made  a  trip  to  Boston  to 
participate  with  the  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Commercial 
Clubs  in  the  Four  Hundredth  Meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Boston  held  January  15th  and  16th.  The  Chicago 
Commercial  Club  was  represented  by  twenty-five  members. 
The  program  in  Boston  was: 

Thursday  —  Lunch  at  the  Country  Club,  dinner  at  the 
Copley-Plaza,  and  vaudeville  at  the  Engineers  Club. 

Friday  —  Automobile  ride  and  banquet  at  the  Algonquin 
Club. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  CLUB  MEETINGS  AND 
EXCURSIONS 

Following  table  shows  attendance  at  all  Club  affairs 
during  the  current  Club  Year  to  and  including  the  March 
meeting,  and  also  including  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 


Classes 

M 
■J  CO 

§03 

a 

bj2 

c<3 
8  00 

CO 

.52 
1? 

.2"* 

<„ 

L4 

"3 

S3 
M 

—  "5 
03  IN 

a  a 

« 

■S2 

e 

is  a 
a  5 

J5  a 

3  jg 

QJ    O 

3  O 
M  a 

"52 

ttJ2 

St. 

3  g 

31 

i§    O) 

m  a 

03-5 

.9 

m  a 

ft  a> 
<5§ 

Members: 

Active 

53 

35 

59 

57 

49 

51 

304 

50.67 

269 

53.8 

Associate 

5 

2 

6 

7 

9 

4 

33 

5.5 

31 

6.2 

Non-resident 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.17 

1 

.2 

Retired 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.16 

1 

.2 

Total 

60 

37 

65 

64 

58 

55 

339 

56.50 

302 

60.4 

Guests : 

Club 

4 

8 

6 

18 

18 

3.6 

Members 

62 

57 

53 

172 

172 

34.4 

Total 

66 

65 

59 

190 

190 

38. 

Grand  Total 

60 

37 

131 

129 

117 

55 

529 

492 

98.4 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  regularity  of  attendance 
by  members  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  two  Club  Years 
1912-13  and  1913-14. 


Number  of 
Meetings  attended 

1912-13 

April  Meeting,  1912,  to  March 

Meeting,  1913,  both  inclusive; 

Six  Regular  Meetings 

1913-14 

April  Meeting,  1913,  to  March 

Meeting,  1914,  both  inclusive; 

Five  Regular  Meetings 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

0     

1 

6 

9 

9 

21 

26 

14 

4 
1 
3 

4 

2 
2 
2 

12 

2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

5 

11 
7 
21 
30 
10 
0 

7 
7 
3 
5 
1 
1 
0 

13 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

1      

1 

2     

0 

3     

0 

4     

o 

5     

0 

6     

0 

Total  attendance 

Average 

349 
58.1 

49 
8.1 

5 

0.8 

7 
1.1 

258 
51.6 

37 

7.4 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

Note. —  Member's  total  attendance  included  in  the  class  in  which  he  was  listed 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Attendance  of  members  added  to  or  removed  from  rolls 
during  year  not  included.  The  Active  Members  who  were  absent  from  the  regular 
meetings  during  the  year  submitted  statements  of  reason  for  non-attendance 
acceptable  under  the  Club's  Articles  of  Association. 

During  the  year  19  fines  have  been  assessed  for  non-attendance  of  Members 
at  regular  meetings  of  the  Club. 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   MEETINGS 

Since  taking  office,  the  Executive  Committee  has  held 
thirty  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seven  out 
of  a  membership  of  ten. 

YEAR  BOOK 
The  Executive  Committee  has  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Year  Book,  the  style  to  be  determined  on  by  the 
Club  at  its  Annual  Meeting. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
following  pamphlets  have  been  published  and  distributed 
during  the  year. 

"The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Hon.  William  J.  Calhoun,  former  Minister  to 
China,  an  address  delivered  at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  Club. 

"The  Meeting  Ground  of  Business  and  Philanthropy," 
by  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  President,  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  New  York,  an  address  delivered  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Club. 

"The  Public  Utility  and  the  Public,"  by  Dr.  Mortimer 
E.  Cooley,  Dean,  Department  of  Engineering,  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Hon.  Owen  P.  Thompson,  of  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois,  an  address  delivered 
at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Club. 
COMMITTEES 
In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
standing  committees  are  now  in  service: 
Reception  Committee  (elective). 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago. 
Committee   on   a   Federal   Immigration   Station   in 

Chicago. 
Educational  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
April  6,  1914.  Walter  B.  Smith,  Secretary. 
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April  11,  1914. 

Credit,  April  21,  1913  — 

Balance  in  General  Fund ....  $1,  464 .  48 
Balance  in  Immigration  Fund  75 .  58 

$1,540.06 

Deficit  in  Educational  Fund. .  107.31 

$1,432.75 

Receipts,  General  Fund — 

Guests'  Fees $1,  335 .00 

Members'  Dues 8,  475 .00 

Fines  (non-attendance) 190 .  00 

Onwentsia  Trip 40.00 

Boston  Trip 862.50 

$10,  902 . 50 

Receipts,  Educational  Fund  — 

Assessment $7,  350.00 

Subscriptions 4,  510.00 

Contribution 75 .  00 

Sale  Copies  "Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Europe" 18.24 

Royalty 173.82 

Credit 248.84 

$12,  375 . 90 

Receipts,  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago  — 

Assessment $5,  400.00 

$5,400.00  28,678.40 


$30,111.15 
Expenditures,  General  Fund  — 

Boston  Trip $  869.25 

Onwentsia  Trip 405 .92 

Printing,  Stationery,  etc ....  571 .  13 
Publishing    and    delivery    of 

Year-Book 567.21 

Playground  Prizes 200 .  00 

Flowers 65.00 

Reporting  Meetings 77 .  50 

Secretary's  Expenses 585 .  15 

Treasurer's  Expenses 14 .  60 

Christmas  Fund 25 .  00 

Banquets 4, 143 .  91 
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Entertainment  of  Guests  and 

Speakers $     213.52 

Engrossing  Memorials 150 .  00 

Previous  President's  Ex- 
penses   18.74 

W.  H.  Wilson  (Chicago  Plan 

Committee) 620 .  15 

$8,527.08 

Expenditures,  Educational  Fund  — 

Mr.  Cooley's  Salary  and  Ex- 
penses April  1, 1913-March 
1,  1914 $10,158.62 

Mr.  Cooley's  Rent,  May  1, 

1913-May  1,  1914 780 .  00 

Office  Expense 42.73 

Printing,  etc 281 .  35 

Reporting 55 .  76 

Miscellaneous 5 .  70 

Copies  of  Record  Herald  con- 
taining Mr.  Cooley's  articles  8 .  00 

11,332.16 

$19,  859 . 24 

Balance  in  Bank 10,  251 .91 


$30,111.15 
Educational  Fund  Deficit  April 

21,  1913 $     107.31 

Expenditures  April  21,  13  to 

April  11, 14 11,332.16 

$11,439.47 
Receipts  April  21,  13  to  April 

11,  14 12,375.90 

Expenditures  April  21,  13  to 

April  11,  14 11,439.47 

Balance  in  Educational  Fund 

April  11,  14 $936.43 

Balance  in  General  Fund $3,  839 .  90 

Amount  of  Plan  Committee  Assessment 

received 5,  400.00 

Balance  in  Immigration  Fund 75 .  58 

Balance  in  Educational  Fund 936 .  43 

Total  in  Bank $10,251.91 
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Due  on  Educational  Committee  Assess- 
ment dated  March  13, 14 .  (13)  $     975 .  00 

Due  on  Chicago  Plan  Committee  Assess- 
ment dated  April  3, 14 (39)     2,  925 .  00 

Cash  in  Bank 10,  251 .91 

Total  Balance  Available $14, 151 .91 

Approximate  amount  of  unpaid  bills  — 

Dinner  at  Chicago  Club  April  11th $350 .  00 

Printing  Hon.  William  J.  Calhoun's  Ad- 
dress    70 . 00 

Printing  Dr.  Mortimer  E.  Cooley's  Ad- 
dress   70.00 

Printing  Annual  Report  of  Officers  and 

Committees 70 .  00 

Postage  to  cover  distribution  of  above 

pamphlets 18 .  00 

Engrossing  resolution  on  death  of  Byron 

L.  Smith 50 .  00 

Publication  of  Year-Book  1913-14 575 .00 

Distribution  of  Year-Book 20.00 

$1,223.00 

Bank  Balance $10,  251 .  91 

Approximate  amount  of  unpaid  bills ...  .      1,  223 .  00 

Balance $9,  028 .  91 
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CHICAGO 

Chicago,  March  30,  1914. 

This  Club  is  responsible  for  the  Chicago  Plan  idea,  and 
for  the  creation  of  the  Plan  itself.  During  the  past  seven 
years  you,  as  members  and  as  individuals,  have  contributed 
more  than  $150,000.00  toward  the  support  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Burnham  used  to  say  that  it  would  take  ten  years 
to  get  the  people  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Chicago  Plan.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  this  Club  to  know 
that  to-day  the  Chicago  Plan  is  known  not  only  to  the  citizens 
of  Chicago,  but  that  it  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  important  document  on  town-planning  that  has 
been  created  since  the  Plan  of  Paris  was  made  by  Baron 
Hausseman  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  III. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  long  time  after  this  organiza- 
tion has  gone  out  of  existence  the  Commercial  Club  will 
still  be  known  as  the  Author  of  the  Chicago  Plan. 

When  the  people  of  Chicago  are  given  opportunity  to  see 
in  concrete  form  a  realization  of  some  of  its  features,  they 
will  demand  that  many  other  improvements  be  made  in 
conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  this  great  Plan.  When 
Grant  Park  is  connected  with  Jackson  Park  by  a  five-mile 
stretch  of  incomparable  shore  parkway;  when  the  Twelfth 
Street  Boulevard  is  completed,  and  when  the  North  and 
South  Side  connection  has  been  made,  then  indeed  will  it  be 
easy  for  all  the  people  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
Chicago  Plan. 

During  the  past  year  the  members  of  your  Committee 
on  Plan  of  Chicago,  as  individuals,  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  railroad  terminal  problems  that  have  been 
before  the  people. 
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In  the  early  summer  of  last  year  the  location  of  the 
Union  Station  Terminal  was  a  matter  of  such  interest  that 
it  occupied  the  critical  attention  of  several  civic  bodies  and 
the  undivided  thought  of  a  number  of  our  citizens. 

There  were  several  plans  brought  forward,  the  most  im- 
portant being: 

The  Jarvis  Hunt  Twelfth  Street  Plan, 

The  Twelfth  Street   Plan  of  the  Executive  offices  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  and 

The   Union   Station   Plan,   presented   by   the   railroad 
officials  themselves. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  became  such  a  heated 
one  that  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  no  reasonable  settle- 
ment would  be  reached.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago  called 
together  all  those  members  of  this  Club  who  had  ever  served 
upon  the  Plan  Committee,  the  meeting  being  held  in  the 
office  of  the  Chicago  Plan  on  June  10,  1913. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  the  question 
under  consideration  was  a  larger  one  than  that  of  the  mere 
location  of  the  passenger  and  freight  terminals,  for  out  of  the 
rearrangement  of  properties  which  would  be  necessary  there 
should  be  secured  to  our  city  some  lasting  benefits  by  way 
of  added  arteries  or  widened  boulevards  and  streets.  It 
was  further  stated  that  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by 
getting  together  with  the  railroad  officials  and  working  out 
such  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  and  to  the  railroads  themselves. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Clyde  M.  Carr, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Donnelley,  and 
they,  together  with  the  chairman  of  your  Plan  Committee, 
had  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  railway  heads. 
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The  suggestions  made  by  this  committee  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  Canal  Street  be  widened  and  boulevarded  as 
far  south  as  Twelfth  Street. 

That  a  viaduct  connection  be  made  with  the  north 
side,  beginning  at  Lake  and  Canal  streets. 

That  Monroe  Street  be  opened,  and  that  a  viaduct 
be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad  company. 

That  the  property  between  Madison  and  Adams, 
and  Canal  and  Clinton,  be  acquired  by  the  Union  Station 
Company  with  the  expectation  that  the  North  Western 
Railway  Company  would  join  in  the  purchase,  and  that 
the  west  half  of  those  two  blocks  be  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  post-office  site,  leaving  the  east  portion  for  a 
plaza. 

Under  this  plan  Monroe  Street  was  to  extend  through 
and  under  the  center  of  the  post-office. 

This   committee   further   expressed   itself   as   being 
opposed  to  any  elevated  structure  north  of  Twelfth 
Street  such  as  had  been  proposed  in  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  freight  terminal  then  under  consideration. 
It  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  many  of  the 
features  embodied  in  the  ordinance  just  passed  by  the  city 
council  were  among  those  which  were  suggested  by  our  com- 
mittee in  these  meetings  with  the  railroad  officials  nearly 
nine  months  ago. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  railway  companies  to  say  that  in 
these  conferences  their  officers  at  that  time  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  carry  out  all  the  suggestions  made  by  this  Committee. 
The  foregoing  statement  covering  the  action  taken  by  a 
number  of  our  members  in  their  individual  capacity  as 
citizens  is  here  submitted  for  the  information  of  the 
Club. 

In  making  this  statement,  it  is  not  intended  to  claim 
particular  credit  in  the  solution  of  this  important  matter, 
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but  those  interested  in  the  various  conferences  believe  that 
the  attitude  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Plan  Com- 
mittees of  the  Commercial  Club  assisted  materially  in 
persuading  the  railroad  companies  that  certain  definite  con- 
cessions should  be  made  in  line  with  public  policy,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  this  matter  which  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  important  features  of  the  Chicago  Plan, 
designed  under  the  direction  of  this  Club. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  much  more  time 
and  thought  had  been  devoted  to  this  subject  by  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Club.  Mr.  Wacker,  as  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  for  two  years  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  Terminal  question.  The  Citizen's  Committee,  which 
was  made  up  largely  of  members  of  this  Club  and  was  headed 
by  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Baker,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Council  Committee 
and  the  railway  companies. 

During  all  this  time  the  railroads  were  meeting  demand 
upon  demand  in  such  a  generous  way  that  now  an  ordinance 
has  been  passed  by  the  City  Council  which  not  only  con- 
templates the  erection  by  the  railroad  companies  of  a 
monumental  station,  but  in  addition  thereto  it  provides  for 
the  payment  by  the  railroad  companies  for  many  needed 
improvements  in  streets  and  bridges  and  viaducts  which 
would  otherwise  have  cost  the  taxpayers  a  very  large  sum 
of  money. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  report  of  your  Committee's  Treas- 
urer, covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1,  1914. 

While  the  disbursements  appear  to  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  $7,500.00  which  it  was  stated  at  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Plan  Com- 
mittee for  another  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  items  of 
expenditure  actually  chargeable  to  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed   amount  to   $7,564.03.     Of   this   amount   $7,500.00 
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covers  the  Bennett  contract,  the  $64.03  covering  such  items 
as  insurance  and  miscellaneous  office  expenses. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  your  Committee  will 
require  for  the  ensuing  year  the  $7,500.00  called  for  under 
Mr.  Bennett's  contract,  and  possibly  an  additional  hun- 
dred dollars  to  cover  taxes,  insurance,  and  other  sundry 
expenses. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  B.  Butler, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago. 

Committee:  Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Charles  H.  Hulburd 
Julius  Rosenwald 
Alfred  Cowles 
Bernard  E.  Sunny 
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COMMERCIAL  CLUB   COMMITTEE  ON 
PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  March  1,  1913, 
to  March  1,  1914 

receipts 

Cash  on  hand  March  1,  1913 $4,991.29 

Interest  on  deposit $     27.29 

Books 300.00 

Sundry 2.24 

Refund:  Chicago  Plan  Promotion,  to 
reimburse  Commercial  Club  Plan 
Committee,  for  work  from  Nov.  1, 
1912,  to  March  1,  1913,  per  state- 
ment  4,161.44 

E.  H.  Bennett,  payment  in  full  for  rent 
Room  1800  Railway  Exchange,  from 
Jan.  20, 1912,  to  Feb.  28, 1913,  at  $75 

per  month 1,000.00 

Advanced:    Executive  Committee,  the 

Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 620.15       6,111.12 

$11,102.41 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Draughtsmen's  and  Artists'  Material. . .  $     26.22 

Salaries 7,971.69 

Office  Expense  and  Supplies 23.07 

Printing  and  Stationery 2,788.14 

Insurance 44.46     10,853.58 

Cash  on  hand  March  1,  1914 $248.83 

Supplementary  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments from  March  1,  1914,  to  March  28,  1914 

Cash  on  hand  March  1,  1914 $248.83 

Office  Expense  and  Supplies $  17.90 

Salaries 225.00         242.90 

Balance  Cash  on  hand  March  28, 1914  $5.93 
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The  members  of  the  Club  will  doubtless  recall  that,  with 
its  report  of  a  year  ago,  the  Educational  Committee  filed  a 
draft  of  bill  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  in 
Illinois,  which  bill  was  at  the  time  pending  before  the  State 
Legislature.  Two  other  vocational  education  bills  were 
introduced  at  the  same  session.  Discussion  of  these  meas- 
ures disclosed  practical  unanimity  of  all  parties  on  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  establishment  of  voca- 
tional schools  and  on  the  more  important  details  of  legisla- 
tive provision. 

The  features  of  the  two  other  bills  to  which  your  Com- 
mittee could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  subscribe  were:  Recog- 
nition of  vocational  training  as  an  element  in  the  education 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  authorization  of 
evening  vocational  schools  for  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  placing  the  control  of  vocational  schools  in  the 
hands  of  academic  school  authorities.  The  enactment  of 
these  features  into  law  would,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Com- 
mittee, lay  the  foundation  for  impractical  and  ineffective 
vocational  instruction.  It  would  also  add  to  an  already 
overtaxed  public  school  system,  a  burden  for  which  there  is 
no  justification.  Then,  too,  these  bills  failed  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  continuation  school,  so  sorely 
needed  to  give  to  all  young  people  the  chance  for  success 
in  a  chosen  occupation  —  the  chance  that  is  now  confined 
to  the  few. 

The  Commercial  Club  bill  was  acted  upon  favorably 
(without  a  dissenting  vote)  by  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
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Legislature  had  reached  second  reading  before  the  Senate 
and  had  been  reported  out  of  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  House.  No  action  was  taken  on  either  of  the  other 
bills. 

Opposition  to  the  Club's  bill,  in  the  main,  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  fear  that  its  adoption  might  lead  to  reduced 
revenue  for  the  present  (academic)  public  school  system  and 
to  consequent  reduction  in  teachers'  salaries.  The  claim 
was  also  made  that  vocational  training  under  management 
apart  from  that  of  the  academic  school  would  lead  to  caste 
distinction  in  the  public  schools. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  who  appeared  before  the  committees  of  the  Legis- 
lature, favored  any  of  the  bills  presented.  They  urged 
delay  and  the  appointment  of  a  State  Commission  to  study 
the  subject.  While  they  expressed  belief  in  vocational  in- 
struction and  advocated  employment  of  teachers  with 
practical  experience,  they  seemed  to  feel  that,  unless  they 
had  control  of  the  influences  surrounding  the  children  in 
vocational  schools,  such  schools  would  be  detrimental  to 
their  cause. 

The  deliberations  of  your  Committee  during  the  year 
have  confirmed  its  conviction  that  separate  administration 
is  requisite  for  practical  vocational  teaching.  It  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  learner  can  be  given  the  benefit  of 
actual  experience.  In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee, 
however,  separate  administration  is  quite  as  essential  for 
effective  academic  teaching.  It  is  the  only  method  that 
will  relieve  the  academic  teacher  of  the  unfair  task  of  in- 
dustrial instruction  for  which  he  has  had  no  specific  or 
practical  training.  Only  under  separate  boards  of  control, 
equal  in  importance,  and  both  subject  to  the  State,  can  the 
public  school  pupil  receive  the  all-around  education  required 
to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  civilization.  This  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  the  only  sort  of  administration  which 
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would  give  the  taxpayer  adequate  returns  on  his  outlay  for 
public  instruction. 

School  teachers  and  other  educators  are  alive  to  the  need 
of  vocational  training,  but  the  indifference  of  the  public  to 
the  bills  presented  to  the  Legislature  indicated  that  there 
must  be  a  more  general  awakening  to  this  need  before  legis- 
lative measures  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools 
in  Illinois  can  be  comprehensively  considered.  The  argu- 
ments before  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  disclosed 
the  necessity  also  for  more  specific  information  with  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  instruction  under  public  school  adminis- 
tration. Your  Committee  felt  it  could  not  do  better  than 
to  get  into  personal  touch  with  recent  developments  in  the 
field  where  public  school  vocational  training  and  agricultural 
instruction  began,  and  Mr.  Cooley  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Europe  for  further  investigation.  A  number  of  interviews 
with  him  (cabled  from  Europe)  have  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News,  and  several  articles,  written  by  him,  have  been 
published  by  the  Record-Herald.  His  time  has  been  very 
fully  occupied,  however,  in  study  and  observation,  so  that 
we  shall  have  to  await  his  return  for  more  detailed  report. 

There  is  still  an  active  demand  for  the  Club's  educational 
publications.  A  notable  addition  this  year  is  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "The  Need  of  Vocational  Education,"  an  address 
delivered  by  Theodore  W.  Robinson  before  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Friday  evening,  October  24, 
1913. 

Your  Committee  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  for 
your  endorsement  of  its  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill 
presented  to  the  Legislature.  At  home  and  abroad  inter- 
est in  vocational  training  has  been  inspired  and  stimulated 
by  the  activity  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  It  is 
the  hope  of  your  Committee,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Club  in  this  line  will  be  continued,  at  least  until  Illinois 
has  established  by  law  vocational  schools  which  shall  be  as 
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much  a  part  of  her  State  educational  system  as  are  her 
present  public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

April  4,  1914.  Clayton  Mark,  Chairman. 

Committee:  Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong 
Alfred  L.  Baker 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft 
Edward  F.  Carry 
Henry  B.  Favill,  M.  D. 
William  A.  Gardner 
Charles  H.  Markham 
Allen  B.  Pond 
Theodore  W.  Robinson 
Homer  A.  Stillwell 
Harry  A.  Wheeler 
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CLARENCE    BUCKINGHAM 


CLARENCE  BUCKINGHAM 


Resolution  adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-second 
Regular  Meeting,  November  8,  1913. 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  death  on  August  28,  1913, 
of  our  fellow-member,  Clarence  Buckingham.  He  was  not 
only  a  successful  business  man  noted  for  his  integrity  and 
sagacity,  but  one  deeply  interested  in  public  welfare. 

The  children  of  the  community  appealed  to  him,  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  and 
other  institutions  for  their  pleasure  and  development. 

He  was  also  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement.  As  a  Trustee  of  the  James  C.  King  Home 
for  Old  Men,  he  gave  personal  and  intelligent  attention  to 
its  affairs. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  artistic  taste  and  amidst  all  the 
duties  of  an  active  business  life  devoted  much  time  to  the 
advancement  of  the  artistic  life  of  our  city.  As  a  Trustee  of 
the  Art  Institute,  he  was  especially  active  in  its  work  and 
sought  to  advance  its  interests  constantly  by  his  energy, 
skill,  and  fidelity. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  not  only  we,  the 
members  of  the  Commercial  Club,  but  all  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  suffer  a  great  loss. 

John  J.  Mitchell,  Chairman, 
Ernest  A.  Hamill 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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ELIPHALET  WICKES  BLATCHFORD 

ENTERED  INTO  REST  SUNDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY,  25,  1914, 
AT  HIS  HOME,  1111  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET. 


Resolution  adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
Regular  Meeting,  February  14-,  1914-. 

Thus  was  announced  the  close  of  a  long,  well-rounded, 
upright,  useful  life. 

Mr.  Blatchford  was  born  at  Stillwater,  New  York,  May 
31, 1826,  the  son  of  John  Blatchford,  a  Presbyterian  Minister 
who  came  to  the  first  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago  in  1837,  bringing  his  family.  Illness  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  this  pastorate  within  two  years.  Soon 
after  that  he  was  made  President  of  Marion  College  in  Mis- 
souri. Young  Eliphalet  had  his  preparatory  schooling  there, 
and  from  there  entered  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  He  studied 
law  for  a  time  in  the  East,  but  finding  himself  more  and  more 
attracted  by  business  affairs,  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
lead  pipe  and  sheet  lead  in  St.  Louis  in  1850.  In  1854  he 
removed  his  business  to  Chicago  and  broadened  it  to  embrace 
the  making  of  shot,  whitelead,  linseed  oil,  etc.  For  many 
years  the  shot-tower  of  his  factory  on  Clinton  and  Fulton 
streets  was  the  most  commanding  structure  on  the  West 
Side.  The  business  still  is  conducted  on  the  site  where  he 
established  it  originally.  An  interesting  side-light  on  the 
stability  and  permanence  that  were  characteristic  of  him 
is  that  when  he  rebuilt  his  Chicago  dwelling  soon  after  the 
great  fire  in  1871,  it  was  on  the  same  spot  where  it  had  stood 
before,  and  there  had  been  his  home  uninterruptedly  since. 
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While  not  one  of  the  founders,  Mr.  Blatchford  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  members  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  its  Vice-President  in  1887,  President  in  1888,  and  at 
all  times  active  and  influential  in  its  counsels. 

Together  with  William  H.  Bradley  he  was  Executor  of 
the  Walter  Newberry  estate,  which  he  administered  and 
conserved  so  wisely  that  at  the  death  of  the  natural  heirs 
there  was  a  great  fortune  for  the  up-building  of  the  New- 
berry Library.  He  was  President  of  the  Newberry  Library 
and  Trustee  of  the  Crerar  Library,  being  chosen  by  Mr. 
Crerar  in  his  will.  From  his  position  on  both  of  these  boards 
his  influence  was  potent  to  provide  the  separation  of  lines 
and  prevent  duplication  of  work  by  these  and  the  Public 
Library. 

Besides  his  honorable  business  career  of  more  than  sixty 
years  in  Chicago,  crowned  with  abundant  success,  there  was 
another  side  to  his  nature.  Education,  philanthropy, 
charity,  practical  religion, —  these  causes  appealed  to  him 
and  found  in  him  encouragement  and  ready  support. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  established 
by  this  Club,  Trustee  of  his  Alma  Mater,  Illinois  College, 
Trustee  and  at  one  time  Vice-President  of  the  Art  Institute, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  Trustee  of  the  Chicago  City  and  other 
missionary  societies,  and  always  was  active  in  church  and 
missionary  work. 

Of  his  many  activities  in  the  gentler  humanities,  that 
which  gave  him  the  most  satisfaction  was  his  work  with  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission, —  his  services  as  its 
Treasurer,  his  visits  to  the  sick  and  injured  on  southern 
battlefields,  and  his  efforts  for  enlarging  and  improving  the 
army  hospital  service  during  the  dark  days  of  our  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Blatchford  was  wise  in  counsel,  fertile  in  suggestion, 
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determined  in  effort,  thorough  in  accomplishment.  His 
commercial  life  was  dominated  by  integrity  and  enterprise, 
his  educational  activities  were  governed  by  wisdom  and 
prudence;  in  charities  and  philanthropies  he  was  of  con- 
spicuous service  to  his  fellow  man.  In  his  home,  about  his 
hospitable  fireside,  his  life  was  beautiful  indeed,  filled  with 
tender  sentiment  and  loving  care  for  family  and  friends.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  he  listened  with  sympathetic  ear  and 
responded  with  cheerful  voice  and  helping  hand.  At  a  ripe 
age  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  We  take  leave  of  him  not 
with  sorrow, —  for  he  stood  ready  for  his  Master's  call  — 
rather  we  grieve  for  ourselves  that  we  shall  meet  him  here  no 
more. 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman, 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett, 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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BYRON  LAFLIN  SMITH 

MARCH  22,  1914 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting, 
April  11,  19U. 

The  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  regret 
exceedingly  to  record  the  death  oh  Sunday,  March  22,  1914, 
of  Byron  Laflin  Smith,  one  of  our  most  esteemed  members. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  since  1896. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  this  Club,  as  is  also  his  son. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  our  Club  where 
three  generations  of  a  family  have  been  represented  by  mem- 
bership in  the  Club. 

From  early  manhood  until  his  death  he  was  actively  con- 
nected with  the  banking  interests  of  our  city.  He  brought 
to  the  conduct  of  this  business  a  very  high  conception  of 
duty  and  responsibility,  and  won  for  himself  a  conspicuous 
place  as  a  wise  and  conservative  banker.  All  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  were  impressed  by  his  sterling  integrity  and 
his  devotion  to  the  affairs  of  others  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Not  only  was  he  deeply  interested  in  his  church,  but  in 
many  of  the  institutions  of  our  city,  standing  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  In  their  support  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
thought  and  money. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
Orphan  Asylum  were  enriched  by  his  work  in  their  behalf, 
and  the  Home  for  Aged  Men,  recently  established  in  Chicago, 
is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  devoted  service  to  it. 

He  was  a  never-failing  friend  and  endeared  himself  in 
many  ways  to  all  who  came  in  close  contact  with  him.    In 
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the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  not  only  we,  the  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  but  all  the  citizens  of  Chicago  have  reason 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  stood  for  all  that  is  best  in  the 
community. 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chairman, 

Marvin  Hughitt, 

Albert  A.  Sprague, 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett, 

William  A.  Fuller, 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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